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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COM- 
POSITION. 


bs Story of the Week. 

Prepare a spirited speech on “America’s In- 
comparable Achievement,”’ basing your work 
on “Mr. Baker’s Defense.” 

2. Write a circular that will appeal to the 
people of your neighborhood, asking them 
to use “Liberty Bread.”” See ‘‘Wheat Will 
Win.” 

3. Explain, as if to one of your friends, ex- 
actly what is meant by a “Shipping Dic- 
tatorship.”” 

4. In a single paragraph explain the possible 
effects of the establishment of an independ- 
ent Ukrainian republic. 

5. Explain to your class the geographical situ- 
ation of Rumania, and its present impor- 
tance in the war. 

6. Sum up the reasons that make it evident 

that Germany and Austria must ultimately 

submit to the Allies. 

Draw a map, and, explain the situation on 

the Italian front. 

8. Write an argument for or against raids in 
reprisal. 

9. Write your own opinion of the Brest-Litovsk 
conference, basing your work upon the two 
articles about the Bolsheviki. 

er My Articles. 

1. Give a talk, based on “When It’s Over Over 
There,” showing some of the many reasons 


we have for being proud of the United 
States. 

2. Write an argument for or against public 
ownership. 


3. Write a letter to a pupil in another school, 
giving reasons why every American school 
should use The Independent. 

The Government’s Message to the Amer- 
ican People. 

1. This article is an extraordinarily good ex- 
ample of English composition. Show how it 
illustrates the following characteristics: im- 
mediate point of contact, emphatic use of 
detail, cumulation of effect, brilliant use of 
contrast, emotional appeal, figurative lan- 
guage, variety in sentence structure, stimu- 
lating conclusion. 

sats Big Is Baker? By Donald Wilhelm. 
Write an argument in favor of the work of 
Secretary Baker, basing your work on the 
facts presented here. 

2. Show by what means the author has made 
his material effective. 

3. Write an article of the same sort concern- 
ing some man with whose work you are 
familiar. 

The “Goeben” and the “Breslau.” By Park 
Benjamin. 

1. You are sitting around the fire with a group 
of friends. Tell the story of the ‘“‘Goeben” 
and the “Breslau,” telling it in such a way 
that they will take real interest in the story. 

Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slosson. 

1. Show how the author makes his article in- 
teresting by referring to history, by using 
humor, by making comparisons. 

2. Show how the author makes his article clear 
by the use of diagrams and pictures, by 
details, by carefully prepared explanations, 
by orderly arrangement. 

3. How does this article differ in style from 
a chapter in a text book on chemistry? 
What are the characteristics that make the 
article so thoroly delightful? Write a some- 
— similar article on some technical sub- 


" SECTION Il. LITERATURE. 
on the Best Out of a Book. By Ida B. 
ole 


1. Give a complete summary of the ways sug¢- 
gested for getting the best out of a book. 
Explain in full any way that particularly 
appeals to you. 

The New Books. 

1. Explain the following expressions: volumi- 
nous biography, principal contemporaries, 
journals, autobiography, basic idea, trite, 
the foam of modern fiction, a fog of senti- 
mentality. 


SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 


1. Give the derivation and the meaning of 
every one of the following words prominent 
in the news of the week: dictatorship, re- 
pudiate, frustrated, circumvent, syndicating, 
amelioration, prestige, bourgeois, 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. America “Carries On’’—“‘To the Amer- 
ican People,” “A Message from the 
United States Government to the Amer- 
ican People,’’ ‘“‘Mr. Baker Comes Back,’’ 
“How Big Is Baker?” “Mr. Baker’s De- 
fense,” ‘“‘Support for the Administra- 
tion.’”’ 

1. Quote at least half a dozen sentences which 
prove that the country has passed in the 
last week from a feeling of doubt and dis- 
trust of the Administration to a feeling of 
faith and good will. 

2. Is The Independent justified in calling the 
“Weekly Message’ “the most important na- 
tional service that it has ever been privi- 
leged to offer’? 

3. Make a list of the trials of the peop'e which 
justify the opening sentence of Mr. Creel’s 
article. 

4. Draw up a list of the failures of the Ad- 
ministration, of its accomplishments. Com- 
pare the two and mark each on a scale of 
100 per cent. 

5. “In England, Kitchener’s ‘citizen army’ 
drilled for months in civilian clothes,” etc. 
Why does Mr. Creel refer to this fact? 

6. “‘Secretary Baker’s second appearance be- 
fore the Senate committee . . . was reassur- 
ing.”” How far do the facts justify this 
statement ? 

- Why does Mr. Wilhelm devote so much time 
to the discussion of Mr. Baker’s relation to 
labor? What does he mean when he says: 
“To be perfectly blunt, it is well known 

. that the war must .. . be ‘sold’ to 
labor here”’? 

8. In what way does the appointment of a 
man like Edward R. Stettinius ‘reassure 
persons who were worried as to the per- 
sonnel of the Secretary’s official family”? 

Il. Europe and the War—‘German Opinion 
of the Bolsheviki,’’ “‘Bolsheviki Opinion 
of the Germans, * “The Peace Move- 
ment in Germany,” “Austria’s Ad- 
vances Towards America,” “German 
Strikes,” ‘“‘The Ukrainian Reoublic,” “A 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 

1. What evidences do you find in the news 

items that justify Dr. von Kiihlmann in 

saying: “The Bolsheviki maintain them- 
selves by brutal force,” etc.? What evidences 

of the Bolsheviki claim that the German mil- 

itary authorities do not represent the will 

of the German people? 

“The speech of Chancellor von Hertling 

. . . has aroused unprecedented tumult thru- 

out the country.” What are the facts? 

3. “The German Chancellor adopts an attitude 
of haughty indifference, while the Austrian 
Foreign Minister manifests an evident de- 
sire to agree with the President,” etc. How 
do you account for the difference? 

4. How has America’s entrance into the war 

affected the national and international poli- 

cies of the various European nations? 

Economic Reorganization and the War 
—‘‘Public Ownership: Yes and Why,” 

“McAdoo Bans Railroad Lobbies,’”’ “An 

Eve on the Packers.” 

1. “The world never goes back all the way to 
an old social order.” What evidences does 
history offer of this statement? 

2. “Nobody in his senses doubts that the de- 
mands of workingmen and peasants . . 
will have to be faced.”” On what grounds 
did the author make this statement? 

3. “Individualism vaunted itself to heaven. 
. The war convicted it of inefficiency,” 

etc. What has been the result as shown in 

the editorial and in the news items? 
The Problem of Food—‘The Rival 

Sugars,’ ” “Wheat Will Win,” “Liberty 

Bread.” 

1. How far does the development of the sugar 
industry parallel the westward progress of 
civilization ? 

2. How do you explain the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century struggle for the posses- 
sion of the West India islands? Why are 
these islands comparatively unimportant 
now? 

3. Explain the statement: “The American 
soda-water fountain is gradually driving the 
Demon Rum out of the civilized world.” 

4. Explain the simile: “But to serve saccharin 
in place of sugar is like giving a rubber 
bone to a dog.” 

5. “Each of us must do his or her share to 


make American wheat win the war.” Why? 
How? 
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TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The Independent has the honor to announce that it has 
been authorized to present each week a message from 
the United States Government to the American people 


MERICA’S ability to take her 





part in helping to win the war 

depends first of all upon a 

thoro understanding of the 
problems that confront us. 

“The war is bringing to the minds of 
our people,” said President Wilson in 
an address recently, “a new apprecia- 
tion of the problems of national life and 
a deeper understanding of the meaning 
and aims of democracy. — 

“These and other lessons of the war 
must be learned quickly if we are intel- 
ligently and successfully to defend our 
institutions. When the war is over we 
must apply the wisdom which we have 
acquired in purging and ennobling the 
life of the world.” 

The Weekly Message of the United 
States Government to the American 
People which The Independent inaugu- 








therefore the most important national 
service that we have ever been privileged 
to offer. Week by week in our pages the 
Government will talk over with the 
people the work that is being done and 
the plans that are being made to carry 
on the war to a successful end. 

These articles will be written by 
the chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, Mr. George Creel, 
appointed by President Wilson, and 
they will present first hand the in- 
formation that is immediately vital to . 
the welfare of the American people. 
Here are the problems that we must 
think thru, the lessons we must learn. 
For, again to quote President Wil- 
son: 

“The whole nation must be a team in 
which each man shall play the part for 








rates on page 234 of this issue begins 


MR. CREEL 


which he is best fitted. We must all 
speak, act and serve together.” 


- PUBLIC OWNERSHIP: YES AND WHY 


never goes back all the way to an old social order. 

The changes to which men submit, including restric- 
tions of personal liberty, while a great war is in progress, 
exceed normal limits. When peace returns innumerable 
“war measures” are aoandoned, and life takes on the 
semblance of former things; but: 


Hwee repeats itself, but not exactly. The world 


The blood drenched soil of the sea swept isle 
Its prey returneth never. 

And the thing that was henceforth shall be seen 
No more forever. 


War destroys more than men and monuments. It termi- 
nates customs, abrogates laws, and breaks down institutions. 
The present war is destroying not only material treasures 
but also venerated intangibles as no war ever destroyed 
before. 

At the heart of it the conflict is between lawlessness and 
law, between kultur and civilization; but it is also, as most 
men have perceived, a war beween autocracy and democ- 
racy. Democracy will win. Civilization and law will win, 
and the magnitude of the victory imagination cannot pic- 
ture. At present we do not even try to picture it, because, 
necessarily, attention is concentrated upon the -practical 


problems of ways and means; but when the enemy has been 
made “free or harmless” the world will immediately have 
to ask: “What now must be done to organize the democracy 
for which measureless sacrifice has been made? How shall 
it be made competent and law-abiding? How shall it be 
made the noblest expression of civilization? How shall its 
ideals of justice, liberty and opportunity be realized?” 

Nobody in his senses doubts that the demands of work- 
ing men and peasants, the world over, will have to be faced. 
Those demands will include an inflexible insistence upon a 
larger share of the world’s wealth and of the annual prod- 
uct of industry. They will include insistence upon a more 
democratic control of industry, supplementing and carrying 
out the political participation secured by the American and 
French revolutions a century and a half ago. He is a bour- 
geois optimist who believes that these demands will not be 
conceded. He is a Bolshevik who believes that they will be 
conceded to the extent of creating an out-and-out new social 
order, either anarchistic or mechanically socialistic. The old 
individualism will not return unabashed and unchastened, 
to live riotously. It will have to live responsibly on good 
terms with other interests. 

Which way will the center of gravity shift? It will shift, 
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as Socialists have desired and predicted, in the direction 
of a more extensive collective ownership and public control 
of natural resources, of the means of communication and 
transportation, of the mechanisms of trade, and of the 
funds of loanable capital. The forces that will do the shift- 
ing are economic, but when the change has been accom- 
plished it will be defended on grounds of justice. 

Huxley’s definition of tragedy as “a theory busted by a 
fact,” given forth when he found himself under the neces- 
sity of exploding one of Herbert Spencer’s biological hy- 
potheses by pointing to a stubborn anatomical fact, has 
‘ been demonstrated in the realm of business affairs since 
1914. Individualism vaunted itself to heaven for its pro- 
ductiveness and efficiency. The war convicted it of ineffi- 
ciency, and, above all, of wastefulness. 

Not to go across the seas for examples, the American 
railroad situation is in point. The nation has taken over the 
railroads for the period of the war because the railroads 
were not doing their job. The railroads and their spokes- 
men have retorted that they could not do their job because 
Congress and the Interstate Commerce Commission had tied 
them up with impossible restrictions. That. is true, but it 
is not the whole truth, as the public well enough knows. 
Why had Congress and the Commission restricted and or- 
dered? The answer is half a century long. It is the story of 
Erie and of New York & New Haven. It is the story of 
wasted millions expended’ in parallel trackage and stock- 
wrecking competition. It is the story of discriminations that 
became intolerable. There is no escape from the basic con- 
clusion. The railroads of the United States are now held 
and operated by the Federal Government because, taking 
into account their whole history for fifty years, they have 
not done their job honestly, efficiently and economically. 

While war lasts supreme efficiency in doing a few su- 
premely necessary tasks is the one consideration. When peace 
is restored a broader and more varied efficiency will be de- 
manded and another consideration, namely, economy, will 
be insisted on. 

This second consideration, economy, will be increasingly 
pressing from this time forth as time goes on, and it will 
be felt not only by the railroads but also thruout the in- 
dustrial system. The baleful fires of war have revealed to us 
the peril of material exhaustion which civilization faces. 
For half a century the world has bcen wasting its forests, 
its coal and iron and oil, and the fertility of its soil, as if 
it believed them to be infinite quantities. We now know that 
they are not, and unless they are conserved and wisely used 
the human race will not be able to maintain its progress. 

Individual ownership has no interest to conserve any- 
thing. Every impulse characteristic of it, and of the in- 
tense competition which it engenders, makes for wasteful- 
ness. The economists know this and have long been saying 
it. The proletariat knows it and says it. The sober second 
thought of the bourgeoisie will presently admit it. 

These considerations are driving the nations irresistibly 
toward public ownership, and they are backed up by the 
consideration of justice. The resources of the earth belong 
of right to all mankind, and the masses of mankind will not 
indefinitely permit them to be monopolized and exploited 
by the few. 

It is the conviction of The Independent that the time has 
come to face these considerations squarely. The extension 
of public ownership ought to come, and it will come. 








PROGRESSIVE AMERICA 


HE Washington doctrine made the thirteen colonies 
safe for democracy. 
The Monroe doctrine made the Western Hemi- 
sphere safe for democracy. 
The Wilson doctrine will make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. 


REACTION OF THE REACTIONARIES 


} |= that the rumblings of the rising tide of democ- 
racy thruout the world are swelling into a roar, we 
are likely soon to see a complete change about on 

the part of the reactionaries in their attitude toward the 

continuance of the war. 

When the conflict began, all the dynastic and conservative 
forces on both sides were for prosecuting the war to the hilt 
for commercial and territorial aims. But now that the issucs 
are seen to be no longer political but social, the privileged 
élasses are likely soon to be scurrying for peace, ere the 
thrones totter, and the newborn democracies seize the reins 
of government. 

Those who sow the wind must reap the whirlwind. Little 
did that guilty trinity—monarchism, militarism and com- 
mercialism—realize this when they plunged the world into 
darkness. 


WHEN IT’S OVER OVER THERE 


st \ h T E won’t come back till it’s over over there!” But 

it is not too carly for Americans to realize that 

“this show” (as British Tommies call it) is not 
going to be “over over there” immediately when the peace 
treaty is signed. The United States won’t be able to come 
back just as soon as the fighting is done. Our country has 
let itself into a corridor longer than it imagined when it 
entered. The question is whether America, tired out as of 
course it will be when the cannon cool, will still have enough 
duty-sense and stamina remaining to go on to the logical 
end of its contract. 

The big job of constructing a League to Enforce Peace 
or some equivalent is foreseen as an after-war necessity by 
all prophets. Of course, America will have a share to carry 
in that undertaking. But a whole chain of minor problems 
not yet descried by many are more likely to fall whole 
weight on the back of the United States, unshared by any- 
body else. These are summarily suggested in a single in- 
quiry: When the war is ended, who is going to help the 
small nations, so nearly ruined by this life-sapping strug- 
gle, to get back on their feet again and resume hopefully 
something like normal living’? Where these nationalities have 
not previously enjoyed “self-determination,” the urgency 
of such aid is intensified and its difficulty also. 

If the peace treaty makes the Armenians their own mas- 
ters—and it will be a mighty poor specimen of peace treaty 
if it does not—will they be able to constitute their new gov- 
ernment unaided? Palestine, it is hoped, will be thrown 
open to the Jews, but who wiil hold it safe until the “so- 
journers of the dispersion” get back to their ancestral land 
and get themselves organized to administer it? And how will 
Serbia, Albania, Montenegro and Belgium resume their 
shattered national life without some kindly and resourccful 
guidance to lean on? Even Russia, tho forsooth it is not to 
be classified as a small nationality, looks now as if it would 
come thru the war very much in need of a reliable “next 
friend.” 

Obviously an immense opportunity for somebody to go 
into the big-brother business on an international scale wi!! 
unfold as the peace conferees labor over the world’s war 
wounds. Wanted—somebody to administer Syria, protect 
Armenia, police the Balkans, elbow jealous jostlers out of 
Poland, superintend the outlay of the restitution fund in 
Belgium, counsel Russia in setting up the machinery of a 
federal republic, and possibly even to advise Germany in 
the art of democratization. Who shall it be? Who can it be 
but America? Any one with the least experience in the art 
of big brothering certainly knows its first lesson—“Leave 
self behind, all ye who enter here.” A big brother with a 
sly eye to his own advantage is quickly out of business— 
put out by the disgusted repudiation of beneficiaries that 
won’t be made game of. Likewise a big brother who admires 
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himself for all the time and trouble he devotes to “doing 
good in the world” makes himself speedily impossible. Pose 
and pharisaism don’t go in this line of service. Nothing 
qualifies for it except that magic imagination which is able 
to occupy the other fellow’s place—and act by “inside in- 
formation” thus divined. 

Not for peculiar saintliness, however, will this task be 
crowded on the United States. Only because there is nothing 
in Europe or the near East that America can possibly want 
for itself, America by common voice of the Allies (doubtless 
by all Teutonic voices too) will be named the sole acceptable 
minister of reconstruction in these areas where government 
has to be made new. Geography thus becomes America’s seal 
of unselfishness. France and England can be suspected of 
all kinds of imperialistic designs in these regions; the 
United States is immune from even a plausible hint of lust 
for gain. What Americans do for service abroad is today 
and must needs be tomorrow undeniable service pure and 
simple. And that fact alone is bound to elect the United 
States big brother of Europe and Asia. Are the people of 
the United States great-spirited and self-sacrificing enough 
to be willing to see their Government accept the election— 
and fill the office with all the inevitable cost of it heaped on 
top the costs of war? 

Americans like to think that their nation has been more 
benevolent to the lesser peoples than any other great 
power. But for the most part they have taken care that this 
benevolence should be purely platonic. Only once has it 
actually cost something worth the mention—in the rescue of 
Cuba and in the guardianship of the Filipinos which un- 
expectedly resulted therefrom. However, the way this latter 
responsibility has been borne encourages the trust that our 
nation has the temper and the nerve for greater duties in 
the same line. And if all this challenge to stay and serve 
looms up in the face of Americans when fighting is finished, 
no doubt they will still be heard singing: “We won’t come 
back till it’s over over there!” 








MR. BAKER COMES BACK 


ECRETARY BAKER’S second appearance before the 

Senate Committee on Military Affairs was reassuring. 

It was so not merely because of what he said, but 
because of the way in which he said it. On his first appear- 
ance Mr. Baker was jaunty and at times almost flippant 
in his replies to questions from the committee. Last week 
he was serious, frank and helpful. The change was refresh- 
ing. It discloses an admirable quality in the Secretary of 
War—an ability to learn from events and to grow to meet 
changed conditions. 

An administrative officer in a democratic government 
has no right to resent criticism, decently exprest and re- 
sponsibly supported. He has every right and an unescapa- 
ble obligation to meet‘it fully and frankly and to disarm 
it, if he can, not by retort but by facts. This Mr. Baker has 
now proceeded to do, and with gratifying success. No loyal 
American can regret that the head of the army organiza- 
tion of the United States has been able to put upon the 
record such a fine report of progress as Mr. Baker pre- 
sented. 

Our war work has been well done. Doubtless it might 
have been better done; of what human accomplishment 
could that not be said? Doubtless there have been errors of 
judgment; human judgment cannot escape fallibility. But 
that there has been any failure of spirit, of purpose, of 
devotion, of diligence, of application, has not been proved. 
Nor has it been shown that any capital errors in judgment 
have been committed. 

We may all be proud of the record. We may all be grati- 
fied with the spirit and the energy with which the great 
enterprize of hurling against German autocracy an army 
that will settle the matter once for all is being prosecuted. 

But we should all keep our critical faculties keen and 


bright. We owe two duties to our leaders in this fight: the 
duty of loyalty and the duty of critical judgment. Neither is 
of full value without the other. This is the people’s war. The 
people’s servants can only be kept to a high standard of 
achievement in it if the people support them wholeheart- 
edly and scrutinize all their acts with vigorous minds. 








THE BIG THREE 


N the crises of life a man’s dominant characteristics 
[= to the surface. Likewise in the crises of a nation’s 

life the statesman’s governing qualities determine his 
thought and action. 

Theodore Roosevelt, warrior patriot, is going up and down 
the land preaching preparedness, a vigorous prosecution of 
the war and an undiluted Americanism. 

William Howard Taft, humanitarian jurist, is devoting 
practically his entire time to the alleviation of human suf- 
fering thru the Red Cross and to the political reconstruction 
of the world thru the program of a League to Enforce 
Peace. 

Woodrow Wilson, teacher democrat, is converting the peo- 
ples of the earth to the principles of the founders of the 
United States to the end that all nations may dwell to- 
gether in unity and the world may be made safe for democ- 
racy. 





ee 


THE TOUCHSTONE 


little knowledge is a dangerous thing, but it is a 
A danger from which none of us is exempt. No one. 

can be a specialist in every branch of human knowl- 
edge and the lawyer who leaves his office the assured master 
of every technical intricacy of his profession may enter the 
consultation room of his physician with all the innocence 
and credulity of a child of five. The most learned scientist 
may be as helpless in Wall Street as a Captain of Industry 
would be in a chemical laboratory. A question that con- 
fronts us daily is how to tell the legal specialist from the 
shyster; the medical specialist from the quack; the inventor 
from the fancier; the original poet or artist from the self- 
advertising professional “Bohemian”; religion from super- 
stition. Even the faker has usually a sufficient store of 
catchwords and smatterings of information at his command 
to bewilder the layman; and in nine matters out of ten the 
best informed of us is but a layman. 

One of the best tests for determining the honesty and 
competence of the specialist whose knowledge whether ad- 
cquate or inadequate at least outranges yours, is the manner 
in which he gives his explanations. The honest master of his 
craft is eager to make things clear to you; the charlatan 
to mystify you. The light of science is the daylight that 
shows every detail as it is; the light of magic, like the 
colored lights of a theater, aims to bewilder and delude. 
The scientist may use long words that you do not under- 
stand, but he does not use vague words that you are not 
meant to understand. Beware of the inventor who talks of 
“occult forces” or of secrets which not every one is to know. 
The chances are ten to one that he is kin to the Indian 
“medicine man” who holds his tribe in terror of his powers 
by the simple expedient of refusing to explain the incanta- 
tions which he recites and the symbols which fringe his 
robe. The chemist does things as wonderful as the medieval 
alchemist ever claimed to do, but we have more confidence 
in the chemist because he is willing to teach everybody else 
what he does and why. The teachings of astronomy are as 
strange as the lore of astrology, but the astronomer can 
demonstrate his method of predicting an eclipse whereas 
the astrologer will not tell you for what reason the position 
of a certain star on your birthday makes it certain that 
you will travel and fall in love with a dark lady. You must 
take his prediction on trust. 
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But this touchstone of candor applies to other fields of 
knowledge than the natural sciences. Every one knows that 
the shyster lawyer aims to confuse his client with un- 
familiar terms; that the patent medicine vender is mar- 
velously elusive in his references to the “mysterious prop- 
erties” of his “secret discovery”; that the get-rich-quick 
sharper can treble your money by taking timely advantage 
of a “private tip,” and that the futuristic artist or poet 
explains that only the few can ever hope to understand his 
work and glories in the fact that it is “over the heads of 
the multitude.” 

Even in religion the same truth holds. Christianity is dis- 
tinguished from other religions in that its creeds are open 
for all the world to read. It has no esoteric doctrines peculiar 
to the priesthood; no “inner circle of illuminati”; no “mys- 
teries” for “initiates.” Even the Catholic Church, which bids 


the laity take their faith on authority, shares that faith un- 
grudgingly with every communicant. It was not so with the 
other faiths that contested with Christianity for the re- 
ligious mastery of the Roman world: the mystical cults of 
“neo-Platonists,” the secret orders of the Mithra worship 
and many other fashionable faiths from the Orient; it is 
not so with the theosophical, spiritualistic and Buddhistic 
cults which delight a certain section of the idle rich today. 
Christianity is and always was an open air religion of 
candor and democracy. The Christian does not treasure 
piety and virtue as the miser treasures gold; he wishes to 
make piety as commonplace as water and virtue as universal 
as sunlight. Christianity was the first religion that taught 
theology, that is, the deepest and most difficult truths of all 
philosophy, to the common people. And the common people 
heard it gladly. 
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Jechenu Milbn, 


A LETTER ON LINCOLN FROM PRESIDENT WILSON 


Just now when the coming celebration of Lincoln’s birthday is emphasizing for us the parallel between his presidency and the stern 
task of the United States today. it seems particularly opportune to publish this letter of President Wilson’s in which he sums up 
his appreciation of the great leader of the Civil War. The letter was written at the time of the Lincoln Centenary in 1908 and sent 
to the committee in charge, of which Mr. Isaac Markens was chairman. The estimate of President Lincoln which President 
Wilson has here exprest was first written in an essay of his in “Mere Literature,” published by the Houghton, Mifflin Company 



































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 


























THE GREAT WAR 


| January 25—Hertling and Czernin 
| state peace terms.. French and Brit- 
ish aviators bomb Belgian and Ger- 
man towns. 


January 26—The Rada declares a 
Ukrainian republic. Bolsheviki and 
Rumanians fighting in Bessarabia. 
German air raid on London. 

January 27—Cunarder “Andania” tor- 
pedoed off Ireland. Pershing reports 
five wounded and three deaths from 
disease. 


January 28—Italians take 2000 Aus- 
trians on Asiago plateau. General 
Wood wounded by explosion of a 
gun in France. 

January 29—Supreme War Council of 
Allies meets in Versailles. Pershing 
reports four deaths from pneumonia. 


January 30—Peace strikes break out 
in German munition works. Brest- 
Litovsk conferences resumed. 

January 31—Bolsheviki take posses- 
sion of Helsingfors, Finland. Persh- 
ing reports eight deaths from pneu- 

monia and three from other diseases. 























co The English were very re- 
mee luctant to adopt the German 
practise of dropping bombs 

upon towns in the interior and the pro- 
posal to make reprisals for the air 
raids on England met with remon- 
strances from the clergy and other hu- 
manitarians. But as the German raids 
became more frequent and bloody the 
opposition to reprisals in kind was 
overcome and now aerial attacks are 
resorted to by all parties. On January 
26 French fliers penetrated twenty 
miles behind the German lines, drop- 
ping eight tons of explosives and tak- 
ing more than three hundred photo- 
graphs. The British dropt several hun- 
dred bombs upon the German airdromes 
and hangars about Cambrai and Douai, 
then extending their raids into the in- 
terior attacked the barracks and fac- 
tories of Mannheim, the railroad station 
of Treves, the steel works of Thionville, 
and the stations of Saarbriicken and 
Oberbillig. Of the German airplanes 
attacking the raiders sixteen were 
brought down, while the British lost 
only one. Four American aviators took 
part in the French bombing expedition. 
The Germans for their part report 
having attacked Dunkirk, Calais and 
Boulogne “with good effect” and hav- 
ing downed twenty-five enemy air- 
planes and three captive balloons with- 
in four days. Three raids were made 
on England early in the week, causing 
more casualties than any since last 
June. About eight o’clock on the night 
of January 28 two groups of German 
airplanes crost the Essex coast and one 
the Kent coast, concentrating upon 
London. Some fifteen machines took 
part in the raid and four or five of 
them reached the capital, altho it was 
a clear moonlit night. Alarms were 
given by rockets, colored lights, bugles 
and steam sirens, so the population had 


time to seek shelter in the subways and 
basements. But Londoners are getting 
used to such bombardments and they 
do not cause the confusion and alarm 
that they did at first. Altho the firing 
kept up intermittently for four hours, 
most of the theaters continued their 
performances and the House of Lords 
did not.adjourn. At the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society General Smuts, the 
Boer commander, was giving an ad- 
dress when the police warned the au- 
dience to take refuge in the basement, 
but the warning was met with cries of 
“Carry on!” and General Smuts calmly 
continued his speech for an hour in 
spite of the cannonading. The casual- 
ties comprized 14 men, 17 women and 
16 children killed and 93 men, 59 wom- 
en and 17 children injured. One of the 
German machines was set on fire at a 
hight of two miles and the three mem- 
bers of the crew burned to death. 


On the Hills When the Austrian in- 
dhane deni vasion took place last 
November it was feared 

and in fact expected that the Italians 
would have to withdraw as far as the 
Adige River before they could make a 
stand, altho this meant the surrender 
of Venice. But the invasion did not 
have the driving power that was antici- 
pated, and the Italians were rallied 
and reinforced so quickly that it was 
stopped at the Piave River twenty 
miles north of Venice. The attempt of 
the Austrians to circumvent the Piave 
and come down into the valley on the 
western side was frustrated, and the 
army of the enemy was held in the 
highlands between Asiago and Asolo. 
Instead of advancing in this sector 


the Austrians are losing ground. They 
have lost Monte Tomba, the 2400 foot 
hight that guards the pass thru which 
the Piave flows from the plateau into 
the lowlands. The French troops car- 
ried this point in a brilliant dash on 
December 31, taking 1400 prisoners, 
and the other day Italian patrols djs- 
covered that the Austrians had since 
evacuated their entrenchments for 
several miles. Their withdrawal had 
not been suspected because of an in- 
genious system of camouflage. Dummy 
soldiers had been put in the trenches 
with their helmets slightly protruding, 
and the muzzles of machine guns and 
heavier artillery were imitated by 
zinc tubes, gas pipes and big wooden 
logs. 

In the Asiago hills west of the 
Brenta River the Italians on January 
29 broke thru the Austrian lines and 
took over 2500 prisoners, including 
100 officers. The booty comprized six 
guns, a hundred machine guns and 
several thousand rifles. 

In the air the Allies have the su- 
premacy. The Italians brought down 
twenty-five airplanes in the fight on 
the Asiago plateau and the British re- 
port having shot up thirty-seven enemy 
airplanes and four balloons since No- 
vember. 


It is rumored that 
Rumania is mak- 
ing peace with her 
former enemies, the Austrians, and 
making war with her former allies, the 
Russians. According to the documents 
unearthed by the Bolsheviki from the 
secret archives of the old régime Ru- 
mania was compelled by Russia to en- 


Rumanians and 
Russians Fighting 
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ess Illustrating 


THE DEADLOCK IN ITALY 
hese are the two generals in command of the opposing armies now facing each other on the Piave 
line. General Diaz (at the left) was put at the head of the Italian army at the time of the recent 
Austrian advance. General Borovich (at the right) has just been given command of the Austrian 
and German forces against Italy. His appointment is construed as indicating a concession to the 
Slav element in Austria, since General Borovich is of Slavo-Croatian origin. His military tactics 
in the past have been uniformly defensive 
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Central News 


THE SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF ALL ARMY PURCHASES 
Secretary Baker has forestalled congressional criticism by appointing as virtual munitions director 
for'the army Edward R. Stettinius, one of the partners in the firm of J. P. Morgan and Company. 
He was put in charge of purchasing war’ supplies for the Allies at the beginning of the war and 
made contracts amounting to more than three billion dollars’ worth of goods. He has lately been 
in Washington advising war purchases. Mr. Stettinius’ present position puts him in charge of the 
procurement and production of all supplies for the five army bureaus—Ordnance, Quartermaster, 
Signal, Engineer and Medical 


ter the war on the side of the Allies at 
a time when she was unprepared and 
the Russian court party were not sorry 
to have Rumania sacrificed, for it stood 
in the way of Russia’s advance to Con- 
stantinople. But the Bolsheviki seem to 
be treating Rumania worse than the 
Czar’s government, for the few Rus- 
sian troops that had been sent against 
the Austrians in Rumania are now fight- 
ing their way back thru Rumania from 
the south, while the Bolsheviki forces 
in Bessarabia are attacking the Ru- 
manians on the north. 

All nations, even the most barbarous, 
have: hitherto held sacred the persons 
of envoys, but the Bolsheviki repudiate 
the morality of the past, so they had no 
scruples about throwing into prison the 
Rumanian representatives at Petrograd 
and confiscating the funds of the Ru- 
manian Government which were re- 
moved from Bucharest on the advance 
of the Austrians and deposited for 
safekeeping ‘in Moscow banks. The 
British and French ministers at Petro- 
rrad intervened in behalf ef the Ru- 
manian representatives, altho this in- 


volved a de facto recognition of the 
Bolshevik government. In consequence 
of their interposition the Bolshevik For- 
eign Minister, Leon Trotzky, has re- 
leased and expelled the Rumanian dele- 
gation and stated that the Rumanian 
gold reserves, amounting to $600,000,- 
000, are held to be returned to the Ru- 
manian people. He has outlawed Gen- 
eral Stcherbatcheff, commander of the 
Russian troops in Rumania, as a rebel 
against the revolution and an enemy of 
the people because he codperated with 
the Rumanians in disarming the revolu- 
tionary Russian troops. 

The conflict between the Rumanians 
and the Bolsheviki is over the posses- 
sion of Bessarabia, the Russian prov- 
ince lying next to Rumania on the east 
and separated from it by the river 
Pruth. The region adjoining the river 
is largely inhabited by Rumanians but 
was seized by Russia, quite unwarrant- 
edly, in 1878. Here are stored the re- 
serve munitions supplied by the Allies 
for the use of the Rumanian and Rus- 
sian troops in their campaign against 
the Austrians. The Rumanian troops 


have crost the boundary and seized 
these depots to prevent them from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Bolsheviki 
who, the Rumanians fear, would sell 
them to the Germans. The Red Guards, 
or Bolsheviki troops are, it appears, 
now trying to hold Kishinev against a 
besieging army of Rumanians. Kishi- 
nev is the chief city of Bessarabia and 
infamous for the massacre of the Jews 
that took place there in 1903. 


— The central Rada or 
The Ukrainien assembly at Kiev has 
declared by a vote of 
508 to 4 the complete independence of 
the Ukrainian Republic. The proclama 
tion denounces the Bolshevik govern- 
ment at Petrograd for delaying peace 
and states that the desire of the 
Ukraine is to live on terms of concord 
and friendship with Rumania, Turkey, 
and her other neighbors. 

This appears to be a realization of 
nationalistic aspirations of the Little 
Russians of the Ukraine. But the Kiev 
Rada is not to have its own way. The 
Bolsheviki as internationalists have no 
sympathy with nationalistic movements 
and as representatives of the working- 
class they are determined that no other 
class shall have any power. They dis- 
missed by force the Constituent Assem- 
bly at Petrograd because other parties 
were in a majority, and they object to 
the Ukrainian assembly because it, too, 
is under the control of the hated bour- 
gecisie or middle class. 

The Bolshevik faction has failed to 
secure a hold in the south of Russia 
as it has in the north. The Don Cos- 
sacks are in part at least opposed to 
the Bolsheviki and so are the Ukrain- 
ians on the Austrian border. But the 
Bolsheviki claim they hold the region 
about Kharkov, which lies between the 
Don on the east and Kiev on the west, 
and a delegation of Bolsheviki from 
this region has appeared at Brest- 
Litovsk and claimed admission to the 
conference as the true representatives 
of the Ukraine. 

This upsets the Austrian plan, almost 
consummated, for a separate peace 
with Ukrainia, which would provide the 
Central Powers with the grain, cattle 
and metals that they very much need. 
Count Czernin admits that he is em- 
barrassed by this difficulty, because he 
does not wish to interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of Russia. If he continues 
negotiations with Kiev delegates he of- 
fends the Petrograd Bolsheviki with 
whom Germany and Austria are trying 
to make peace. If he recognizes the 
Khartov delegates he alienates his 
Ukrainian friends and loses the chance 
of splitting up Russia and getting 
immediate supplies. An independent 
Ukraine, if it could hold its own with 
the help of Austria, would entirely iso- 
late Rumania, which would then be 
obliged to make peace with Austria on 
any terms it could get. 


President Wilson’s 
recent restatement 
of the war aims of 
the United States drew from the enemy 
a much more definite declaration of their 
aims than had hitherto been elicited. 


Republic 


Austria’s Advances 
Toward America 
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Both Berlin and Vienna reply seriatim 
to the- fourteen points specified by 
the President. We place in parallel col- 
umns an abbreviated summary of the 
statements by President Wilson before 
Congress, January 8, by Chancellor von 
Hertling before the main committee of 
the German Reichstag and by Count 
Czernin,the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, before the Austrian delegation 
of the Reichsrat, on January 24. From 
this comparative summary we may get 
a general idea of the extent of agrec- 
ment and disagreement, but the lan- 
guage of the origina! text is not the 
same and the tone of the three speeches 
is very different. 

Altho the German and Austro-Hun- 
garian Governments are in constant 
consultation over foreign policy and 
are supposed to be acting in complete 
harmony, yet their reaction toward the 
President’s proposals is in distinct con- 
trast. The German Chancellor adopts 
an attitude of haughty indifference, 
while the Austrian Foreign Minister 
manifests an evident desire to agree 
with the President on as many points 
as possible and he ends with a definite 
invitation to enter into a conference 
with the United States with a view to 
peace. After giving a report of the 
progress of the negotiations with Rus- 
sia at Brest-Litovsk, Count Czernin 
says: 

When peace has been concluded with 
Russia it will no longer be possible. in my 
opinion, to prevent for long the conclusion 
of a general peace in spite of the efforts of 
the Entente statesmen. 

Altho I am under no delusion and know 
that the fruit of peace cannot be matured 
in twenty-four hours, nevertheless I am 
convinced that it is now maturing and that 
the question whether or not an honorable 
general peace can be secured is merely a 
question of resistance. 

President Wilson’s peace offer confirms 
me in this opinion. Naturally an offer of 
this kind cannot be regarded as a matter 
acceptable in every detail, for that ob- 
viously would render any negotiations 
superfluous. 

I think there is no harm in stating that 
I regard the recent proposals of President 
Wilson as an appreciable approach to the 
Austro-Hungarian point of view, and that 
to some of them Austria-Hungary joyfully 
could give her approval. 

Count Czernin leaves the case of Tur- 
key and the questions of Germany’s 
conquests in Europe and of her lost 
colonies to these countries, but makes it 
plain that “Austria-Hungary, faithful 
to her engagements to fight to the end 
in defense of her allies, will defend the 
possessions of her war allies as she 
would her own.” But as to Poland the 
Austrian Foreign Minister adopts al- 
most the exact language of the Ameri- 
can President: 

We also are supporters of an independent 
Polish state, which would include all ter- 
ritories and populations which indisputably 
are Polish. On this point we believe we 
should quickly come to an understanding 
with President Wilson. 

Finally, in his idea of a league of peoples 
the President probably will meet with no 
opposition in the monarchy. 

We. therefore, are in agreement in the 
niain. Our views are identical not only on 
the broad principles regarding a new or- 
ganization of the world after the war, but 
also on several concrete questions, and dif- 
ferences which still exist do not appear to 
me to be so great that a conversation re- 


garding them would not lead to enlighten- 
ment and a rapprochement. 

This situation, which doubtless arises 
from the fact that Austria-Hungary on the 
one side and the United States on the other 
are composed of states whose interests are 
at least at variance with one another, 
tempts one to ask if an exchange of ideas 
between the two powers could not be the 
point of departure for a personal conversa- 
tion among all states which have not yet 
joined in peace negotiations. 

Count Czernin later gave emphasis 
to this point when in reply to inter- 
rogatories of the Socialist members of 
the Reichsrat he said that his speech 
was intended as much for President 
Wilson’s ears as for the committee be- 
fore him. 

Count Czernin’s act in holding out a 
hand to the President has naturally 
brought down upon him a storm of 
criticism from the Pan-Germans, who 
are determined to pursue the war to 
a victorious conclusion regardless of 
the feelings of Austria. Yet it is sur- 
mised in the German press that this 
step was taken with the concurrence of 
Chancellor von Hertling. The Socialist 
paper Vorwdrts says: “Count Czernin’s 
fraternal kiss for President Wilson re- 
ceived the German Government’s bless- 
ing in advance.” 


The speech cf 
Chancellor von 
Hertling setting 
forth Germany’s peace terms has 
aroused unprecedented tumult thruout 
the country. On one hand the Pan-Ger- 
mans demand his resignation because 
he did not speak as a victor but is will- 
ing to surrender the conquests of Ger- 
man arms. On the other hand the So- 
cialists declare that he “will be hurled 
from power” unless he endeavors to 
secure a rational peace by spring. Philip 
Scheidemann, the leader of the German 
Socialists, in replying to the Chancel- 
lor in the Reichstag, denounced the mil- 


The Peace Movement 
in Germany 


itary party for deceiving the people. In 

1916, he said, they promised that the 
U-boats and army would bring a decis- 
ive victory within six months: 

Alas, that period has long since passed. 
and while the U-boat has admittedly 
harmed England enormously, its chief visi- 
ble effect has been the entry of America 
into the war. 

If the United States had not entered the 
war we may be sure the Russian revolution 
would long ago have brought a general 
peace, 

What about the army? Suppose the army 
should capture Calais and Paris; would 
that mean peace? I say “No!” 

_ Suppose the army conquered France and 
England; would that mean peace? I say 
“No!” for we would still have to conquer 
America. 

I am unable to see the day when Ger- 
many will say to the Entente, “We are 
beaten ; we accept your terms.” I am equally 
unable to see the day when England and 
France or America will say the same to 
us. Let us give up illusions on both sides. 

Herr Scheidemann exprest the opin- 
ion that it was easily possible to reach 
an agreement on eleven of the fourteen 
points stipulated by President Wilson 
but he agreed with the Chancellor that 
the cession of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France was out of the question. 

The peace question has been carried 
from the Reichstag to the country. 
Both the Pan-Germans and the paci- 
fists are engaged in a popular cam- 
paign by holding mass meetings and 
breaking up the mass meetings of the 
other party. Shouts for peace and for 
Trotzky interrupt the Pan-German 
speakers and the “Marseillaise” some- 
times drowns out “Deutschland Ueber 
Alles.” Vorwdrts sets forth in opposi- 
tion to the Chancellor three peace 
terms which, it says, would have the 
support of the great majority of the 
German people: 

First, honest concession of the right of 
self-determination to the Eastern peoples. 
including the right, if they so choose, of 
declaring their adhesion to Russia. 























COMPARISON OF THE PEACE TERMS 
AMERICA GERMANY AUSTRIA | 

1. Open diplomacy. 1. Open diplomacy. 1. Open diplomacy. | 

2. Freedom of the seas ex- 2. Freedom of the seas. 2. Freedom of the seas. | 
cept as closed by inter- England should give up 
national action. Gibraltar, Hongkong, etc. 

8. No trade war. 3. No trade war. 8. No trade war. 

4. Disarmament. 4. Disarmament. 4. Disarmament. 

5. Adjustment of colonial 5. Reconstitution of world’s 5. Leave the question to 
claims. colonial possessions. Germany. 

6. Evacuation of Russian 6. To be settled with Rus- 6. Now under negotiation 
territory. sia on principle of self- with Russian and Ukrai- 

determination. nian republics. Annexa- 
: tion disclaimed. 

7. Belgium evacuated and 7. Annexation disclaimed. 7. Leave the question to 

restored. Details to be settled by Germany. 
negotiation. . 

8. France freed and re- 8. Annexation disclaimed. 8. Leave the question to 
stored. Conditions of evacuation Germany. | 
The wrong of Alsace- to be settled between 
Lorraine to be righted. France and Germany. 

No dismemberment of 
imperial territory. 

9. Readjustment of Italian 9. Leave the question to 9. Refuses to cede terri- 
frontiers along lines of Austria. tory. 
nationality. 

10. Aut y for peoples of 10. Leave the question to 10. To be settled by Aus- 
Austria-Hungary. Austria. , . trian parliament. 

11. Rumania, Serbia and 11. Leave the question to 11. Refuses concessions by 
Montenegro evacuated Austria. which the monarchy 
and restored. —— permanently suf- 

er. 

12. Autonomy for peoples 12. Integrity of Turkey and 12. Turkish possessions will 
of Turkey. Free Darda- safeguarding of her be defended. 
nelles. capital. 

13. Independent Poland of 13. To be settled by Ger- 13. Independent Poland of 
all populations indisput- many, Austria and Rus- all populations indisput- 
ably Polish. sia. ably Polish. 

14. League of Nations. 14. Sympathetically disposed. 14. Agreed. 
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© Underwood £ Underwood 
ENTERING THE HOLY CITY 


Following the old custom of the Crusaders, Gen- 
eral Allenby, commander of the victorious British 
forces, made a triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
on foot. The Turks and their German allies 
had already evacuated the city when the British 
troops took possession. Accompanying General 
Allenby and his staff are the commanders of the 
French and Italian forces who coéperated with 
the British in their successful drive 


Second, complete restoration of the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, without any division 
of the country between the Walloons and 
Flemings. 

Third, return of the occupied districts to 
France under the single condition that 
France shall renounce any claim to Ger- 
man territory. 


@comen The strikes in Austria have 

é been brought to a close, but 
Strikes similar disorders have bro- 
ken out in Germany. The censorship 
is severe and several of the newspa- 
pers, including not only the Socialist 
Vorwirts but also the bourgeois Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, have been supprest for 
discussing the strike. It appears that 
several hundred thousand workmen are 
out and that such essential war indus- 
tries as the Krupp works at Essen, the 
Vulean works at Hamburg, the state 
mines of Westphalia, the shipyards at 
Kiel, and the munition factories of Ber- 
lin are involved. The movement seems to 
have resulted from the food shortage 
and resentment at the military party 
for having brought to nought the peace 
negotiations at Brest-Litovsk thru 
their grasping designs. According to 
Vorwdarts the strikers presented an ulti- 
matum to the Government making the 
following demands: 

1. Accelerated conclusion of a general 
peace without indemnities or annexations. 

2. Participation of workmen’s delegates 
of all the countries in the peace’ pour- 
parlers. 

3. Amelioration of the food situation by 
better distribution. 

4. Immediate abolition of the state of 
siege and restoration of the right of public 
meetings suspended by the military authori- 
ties. 

5. Abolition of militarization of war fac- 
tories. 

6. Immediate. release 
prisoners, 


of all political 





7. Fundamental democratization of state 
institutions. 


> 


8. The institution of equal electoral suf- 
frage by direct or secret ballot. 

The Government is trying to stop 
the strike by drafting the men into the 
army and by the use of force. In some 
places the troops refused to fire on 
the strikers. The immense prestige of 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg has 
been brought to bear and he has issued 
a warning that 

Every hour you lose means the weaken- 
ing of Germany’s defense. You are com- 
mitting a crime against our army and an 


act of cowardice against your brethren in 
the front trenches. 


, a The conference at 
German Opinion Brest-Litovsk _ be- 


of the Bolsheviki tween the repre- 


sentatives of Russia and of the four 
Central Powers began in December with 
the exchange of expressions of mutual 
esteem and confidence, and it seemed at 
first as tho all parties were in substan- 
tial agreement on the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved. But as soon as it came 


tc translating these generalities into 


concrete terms a wide gulf was dis- 
closed and the conference broke up in 
mutual recriminations. Dr. Richard von 
Kiihlmann, the German Foreign Secre- 
tary, in a speech before the Reichstag 
hurls back upon the Bolsheviki their 
charge that the German Government is 
tyrannical: 

Herr Trotzky twice declared in open dis- 
cussion that our Government has no other 
basis than force. The Bolsheviki maintain 
themselves by brutal force; their arguments 
are cannon and machine guns. Differences 
of opinion are settled by their getting rid 
of their opponents in a radical and satis- 
factory manner. The Bolsheviki preach 
beautifully but practise otherwise. 

In regard to the border provinces 
which Germany refuses to evacuate or 
refer for decision to popular vote, Dr. 
von Kiihlmann said that the national 
will could in such cases be better “ex- 
prest by a relatively small number of 
spiritually developed and patriotically 
inspired leaders” than by the masses. 
Referring to what Count Czernin says 
in regard to the ultimate gravitation 
ef Poland to Austria, the German For- 
eign Secretary said: “We have precisely 
the same confidence in the attractive 
force of the great free German state 
for these peoples and German policy 
never will resort to petty police pres- 
sure or any similar methods, which in 
the long run would only have the con- 
trary effect.” 


On the other hand 
the Bolsheviki 
said that it would 
be impossible to secure a fair and free 
vote in the border provinces while the 


Bolshevik Opinion 
of the Germans 


German troops occupy the territory. 


and that it would be absurd to take as 
expressing the will of the people those 
men whom the German military au- 
thorities have picked out to stand as the 
representatives of the conquered terri- 
tory. 

Chairman Joffe of the Russian dele- 
gation at Brest-Litovsk declares that 
the Germans were hypocritical in pre- 
tending to accept the Bolsheviki pro- 


gram of “no contributions and no in- 
demnities” : . ‘ 

At first the Germans indicated a willing- 
ness to be reasonable, but clearer defini- 
tions of their position showed they expect 
Russia to reimburse German citizens for 
losses which they had suffered as the result 
of laws passed by Russia, but are unwilling 
to pay Russian peasants for goods com- 
mandeered by the Germans. 

The Germans argued that all contribu- 
tions exacted from occupied cities and ter- 
ritories as well as all requisitions were for 
supporting order and consequently should 
not be refunded. The German members said 
the Russian plan for creating an interna- 
tional fund to indemnify individuals for 
losses was impracticable and they also de- 
clared that submarine, Zeppelin and air- 
plane damages were not indemnifiable. 


It was expected by 
: some that the rule 
the Proletariat of the Bolsheviki in 
Russia would be brief because they 
would be outvoted in the first elections. 
The elections went as expected, but the 
anticipated result did not follow, for 
as soon as the Bolsheviki found that 
they were in a minority in the Con- 
stituent Assembly they turned the guns 
of the fleet on the hall and the sailors 
cleared out the delegates. In place of 
this they set up an All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Del- 
egates, which promptly declared against 
a government by all classes and in fa- 
vor of a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
All power is to be held in the hands of 
the working class, who will be organized 
in local councils (soviets) and these 
joined in a national federation. The 
transfer of land to the peasantry is 
confirmed. All banks are nationalized 
and the National Committee is author- 
ized to repudiate the national debts of 
Russia “if they find it expedient, nec- 
essary or desirable.” 

The navy has been democratized and 
all commanders are to be elected and 
may be removed by the personnel com- 
mittees. The democratization of the 
army has meant its demoralization. 


A Dictatorship of 


Half a million men in 
France soon, and a mil- 
lion more ready to go as 
fast as there are ships to take them. 
with the outlook for ships “not un- 
promising”—that was the message 
given to the American people by New- 
ton D. Baker, Secretary of War, when 
he appeared in his own defense before 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs on January 28 to answer criti- 
cisms made by Senator Chamberlain 
and others. Mr. Baker spoke for four 
and a half hours, and made an excellent 
impression. 

Mr. Baker admitted that there had 
been a shortage of clothing, overcoats 
principally, in the .National Army 
camps, extending in some cases at least 
to the first of January, tho the supply 
was adequate after that. But it was 
necessary that a large army be rushed 
into training. 

The Secretary stated that before the 
country entered the war the American 
uniform consisted of seventy-five per 
cent wool and twenty-five per cent cot- 
ton. Since the war an all-wool uniform 
had been provided. Shoddy had been 
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used in only a negligible percentage of 
cases. 

Mr. Baker discussed in detail accusa- 
tions of callous indifference to the needs 
of sick soldiers in the camps and lack 
of hospital equipment. He admitted 
that at the start there had been some 
miscalculation about the establishment 
of base hospitals, but this had been 
remedied. There was still a lack of 
trained nurses, which was difficult to 
fill. 

On the advice of French and British 
military experts, Mr. Baker said, the 
army in France was being provided 
with quantities of heavy artillery and 
ammunition made in France and Eng- 
land. This expedient saved much ship 
tonnage for the transport of men, and 
put no hardship on the Allied coun- 
tries, which had a surplus of munitions. 
The manufacture of heavy artillery was 
a slow process, he pointed out, but we 
are now manufacturing the French 75’s 
and other guns in increasingly large 
quantities. 

General Pershing, Mr. Baker de- 
clared, had influenced the final decision 


“against the much discussed Lewis ma- 


chine gun. The General was opposed to 
using the gun for trench work, tho a 
considerable number had been sent over 
to be used in aeroplanes. The delayed 
adoption of the Browning gun for gen- 
eral use had not held up our machine 
gun output “for one second.” While the 
supply of machine guns in the camps 
here had been inadequate, the War De- 
partment was now rushing work on 
these guns to catch up with the de- 
mand. 

In France Pershing’s army was ad- 
equately provided, deficiencies being 
made up by Chauchat machine guns 
supplied by the French. 

Mr. Baker emphasized successfully 
the tremendous character of America’s 
military task, and her far-reaching 
achievement. At first, he pointed out, 
Balfour, Joffre and other Allied lead- 
ers held that America’s part in the con- 
flict was principally to furnish indus- 
trial and financial aid. The rapid de- 
pletion of the Allied man power changed 
this, and a huge army was demanded 
of us. 

“Where, I want to know, in all his- 
tory can you find an achievement com- 
parable to that of America’s in raising 
such a great army from her citizenry 
in this period of time?” demanded Mr. 
Baker. “It has never been done before, 
and it is to America’s credit that she 
has accomplished it in the nine months 
we have been at war.” 

It was announced that Mr. Baker 
would be cross-examined by the Senate 
committee at a later date. 


Previous to his appear- 


pre seoe ance before the Senate 
urcnaseS ¢ommittee Mr. Baker had 
made several appointments in his 


department of a character to re- 
assure persons who were worried 
as to the personnel of the Sec- 
retary’s official family. His chief ap- 
pointment was that of Edward R. 
Stettinius, formerly president of the 
Diamond Match Company, to be sur- 


veyor general for all army purchases. 
Mr. Stettinius entered the firm of J. P. 
Morgan and Company after the war be- 
gan and had charge on behalf of the 
firm for all purchases for the Allies in 
this country. His work was considered 
admirable. 

Mr. Baker’s friends maintained that 
the Stettinius appointment met wholly 
the demand for a director of munitions, 
which took concrete form in Senator 
Chamberlain’s bill. The other Chamber- 
lain bill for the appointment of a super- 
Cabinet of three men to take over the 
conduct of the war seemed to drop out 
of sight during the week. It is not ex- 
pected to pass. 


A revulsion of feel- 
ing in favor of the 
Washington Admin- 
istration and against the most persist- 
ent of its critics was apparent in most 
parts of the country thruout the week. 
Many representative business leaders, 
including Charles M. Schwab and The- 
odore N. Vail, spoke put in defense of 
the Administration’s vigorous efforts 
to make American strength effective 
in the war. Senator Borah, progressive 
Republican leader, in a public speech, 
declared that much of the criticism 
should not be taken too seriously and 
intimated that politics played a not in- 
considerable réle in it. Several labor 
unions in different parts of the coun- 
try endorsed the war policies of the 
Administration and pledged their sup- 
port. 

The labor unions in particular mani- 
fested hostility to what they termed 


Support for the 
Administration 


the reactionary character of the inter- 
ests represented in attacks upon the 
Administration. One union, the Central. 
Labor Council of Los Angeles, affili- 
ated with the American Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy, issued an at- 
tack on Colonel Roosevelt and charac- 
terized his utterances as “seditious,” a 
term that has been applied with con- 
siderable freedom of late by many per- 
sons, including Colonel Roosevelt him- 
self, 

Colonel Roosevelt returned to Oys- 
ter Bay on January 24, rather precipi- 
tately, after a few days in Washington. 
His visit attracted surprizingly little | 
editorial attention and can scarcely be 
said to have set the political pot boil- 
ing. Members of the Republican Old 
Guard flocked around him and appar- 
ently welcomed a return to his old- 
time party leadership, but at the din- 
ners and receptions given in his honor 
certain progressive Republicans were 
conspicuously absent. 


McAdoo Bans fast reaching impor- 
Railroad Lobbies tance, designed to 
conserve finances, and incidentally, dur- 
ing the period of Government operation 
to curb the great political influence of 
the railroads, was published by Director 
General McAdoo on January 28. The 
order forbids the carriers to pay from 
operating revenues any legislative 
agents, or attorneys not engaged in 
necessary legal work, or to expend 
money to maintain any associations of 
carriers not approved by the Director 
General, or for any political purpose. 

















© Underwood & Underwood 


A NEW LAW I GIVE UNTO YOU 
The priest is reading the proclamation of the British Government to the people of Jerusalem, 
promising them freedom from molestation and the opportunity of living and working under a 
government that will aid instead of tryrannizing them. The Tower of David, where the priest is 
, standing, was a meeting place of the people in the time of Christ 
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Passes are also put under the ban, save 
those few permitted under amendments 
of the Interstate Commerce law of 1887. 
' Under private control railroad lob- 
bies had their legitimate uses, but. Mr. 
McAdoo points out that they are now 
superfluous. The Federal Government, 
as directing head of the railroads, is 
not controlled by state laws, and all 
activity in connection with national 
legislation will be carried on by the 
Federal administrators. As many of the 
most high-priced attorneys in the coun- 
try have been employed by the rail- 
roads for political work, the new order 
is expected to effect a saving of mil- 
lions of dollars. The order will probably 
do away with the extensive publicity 
organizations maintained by the car- 
riers to conduct their campaign against 
Government ownership. 


Coal Shortage Under a continuance 
Continues °f “bad railroad 
weather,” with two 


more snowstorms, the third and fourth 
within a month, not much progress 
was made toward clearing up the coal 
shortage. Reports from sections of the 
anthracite regions during the week 
showed a partial shutdown at mines 
for lack of cars. 

Along most of the eastern seaboard 
there were evidences of some improve- 
ment, but this had not reached as far 


as New England, where famine condi- 
tions prevailed. Thru the Middle West 
the shortage showed little letup. Many 
cities reported schools and churches 
closed, and a number of industrial 
plants were unable to operate for lack 
of fuel. Prospects for immediate gen- 
eral relief were not encouraging. 

As an additional blow for the sorely 
tried householder, 
Hoover predicted an approaching meat 
shortage over the eastern part of the 
country. 


Because ship tonnage is 
a vital factor, perhaps 
immediately the most 
vital factor in Allied war plans, the 
formation of an American-Allied Ship- 
png Control Committee of three men 
to assume the dictatorship of trans- 
port on the Atlantic was an inevitable 
step. Announcement of the committee 
was made on January 30. The mem- 
bers are P. A. S. Franklin, president 
of the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine; H. H. Raymonds, recently ap- 
pointed Controller of Shipping at New 
York, and Sir Cunnop Guthrie, who 
will represent Great Britain, France 
and Italy. 

The object of the committee will be 
to make already available tonnage 
fifty per cent more efficient, to make 
good Secretary Baker’s boast of a mil- 
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THE VITAL NEED OF SHIPS 


These photographs, taken three months apart, are a graphic illustration of one of the enormous 

war tasks that the Government is accomplishing. The desolate swamp above had to be cleared and 

smade over into a great shipyard before the work could really begin on the ships which the 

Emergency Fleet Corporation was charged with turning out. The lower photograph shows piles 

being. sunk for fifty ship ways. Since it was taken keels have been laid for as many standardized 
° cargo vessels G 


Food Controller: 


lion and a half troops in France by 
the year’s end, to pour a steady 
stream of food and supplies into 
Europe. A thoro coéperation with the 
Food Administration, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and other Government de- 
partments is being worked out. 


The investigation of 
oo the Federal Trade 
waneee Commission into the 


devious ways of the Big Five in the 
packing industry has brought forth 
evidence tending to indicate that the 
packers controlled banks and other 
agencies, dabbled in politics for their 
own purposes, attempted to pull wires 
to prevent any investigation of their 
activities, and indulged in the familiar 
practise of local price-cutting to put 
trade rivals out of business. 

A report of the Trade Commission 
on its investigation into the hide and 
leather industry also exhibits the paci- 
ers in an unenviable light in connec- 
tion with the prevailing high prices for 
shoes and leather. Tho the slaughter 
of cattle and calves last year showed 
an increase of 30 per cent over 1913, 
and imports of hides had increased 70 
per cent over 1912, the packers were 
holding the hides at prices of 75 to 
100 per cent over those obtaining 
before the war. Tho tannery plants 
generally were working at far be- 
low normal capacity last year for lack 
of material, the packers were holding 
in storage about 50 per cent more 
hides than in 1916. They were paying 
17 per cent more than the previous 
year and charging 35 per cent more. 
In the case of one company the net 
profits showed an increase in one year 
from $945,651.37 to $3,576,544.27. 

Both investigations are continuing. 


“Ty: Following the urgent plea 
sioey of Lord Rhondda, the Brit- 
ish Food Controller, asking 
for an additional 75,000,000 bushels of 
wheat from our already depleted sup- 
ply, President Wilson issued a procla- 
mation published on January 27 calling 
upon the country to curtail its consump- 
tion of wheat by thirty per cent. Bakers 
of bread and rolls are to reduce their 
use of wheat flour to eighty per cent 
of normal, and manufacturers of other 
wheat products to seventy per cent. 
Mondays and Wednesdays are to be 
wheatless days, and there is to be a 
wheatless meal each other day. Tues- 
day is to be observed as a meatless day, 
and Saturday as an additional porkless 
day, with one meatless meal daily. 

In accordance with the President’s 
proclamation, Food Controller Hoover 
has issued new food pledges for house- 
holders and has requested patriotic cit- 
izens to eat the new war loaf, which he 
has christened “Liberty Bread.” The 
bread came into being on January 28. 
It started with a requisite adulteration 
of five per cent of some cereal other 
than wheat, and the percentage of adul- 
teration will be increased gradually tc 
twenty per cent by February 24..In his 
statement Mr. Hoover points out that 
the percentage of adulteration in bread 
being used in France is forty per cent 
and in England thirty per cent. 




















HOW BIG IS BAKER? 


NE of those “last moments,” one 

of those curious and revealing 

farewells to old things, old con- 

ditions, old limitations that are 
at once the dread and the hope of war, 
came, here in a large room in the Sen- 
ate building—the very room where, 
only a few months ago, the lottery that 
established the order in which ten mil- 
lion young men were to be called to the 
colors was held. 

The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs was seated behind and to right 
and left of its chairman, the littlest 
man in the biggest chair, before a great 
gilt mantel and mirror, beneath a 
glistening, lighted chandelier. There 
were other scnators near, lounging, as 
senators do, even on the stiffest of all 
chairs; and more newspaper men than 
senators, at a long table; some con- 
gressmen, too, in that one small room, 
and more women than congressmen— 
knitting. 

Women are often in the official land- 
scape now. 

A lithe, slender, clean-jawed man 
standing among the senators, buried 
to his shoulders, as it were, in official- 
dom, was speaking, swiftly, eagerly, de- 
spite the noise and whisperings and the 
curtains flapping, the opening of win- 
dows when they were closed, the clos- 
ing of windows when they were open. 
For more than three hours he had 
spoken, putting together, bit by bit, a 
graphic picture. “Never, Senator,” 
he remarked a little later, “have I 
spoken so long, in one day.” from 10.30 
till 1 he had spoken, to pause then, in 
the neighboring restaurant to have 
luncheon, then to resume. And as he 
went on, little by little, the room lost its 
air of an inquisition, with a defendant 
on trial for his life; little by little a 
sense of closer intimacy and under- 
standing pervaded it, till at last the 
tired yet clear and resonant voice fairly 
leaped up to the paragraph: 

“Now, instead of having 50,000 or 
100,000 men in France in 1917,” he 
said impressively, “we have many more 
than that in France; and instead of 
500,000 men whom we could ship to 
France if we could find any way in 
which to ship them in 1918, we will 
have more than 500,000 men in France 
early in 1918, and we have available, if 
the transportation facilities are avail- 
able to us, and the prospect is not un- 
promising, 1,500,000 men who in 1918 
can be shipped to France.” 

He paused—for the Secretary, like 
the President, knows the arts of the 
speaker. 

He paused, and in that pause those 
who looked quickly saw the “last mo- 
ment” in America’s _provincialism, 
goodby to military weakness. 

In that “last moment” the women 
stopped knitting, but there were no ap- 
plauding hands; men leaned forward, 
listening, and the critical, like the en- 
thusiastic, seemed for the nonce to give 
their support to the only kind of recog- 
nition that senators vouchsafe in meet- 
ings such as these. Then the Secretary 
heard what went to show his power no 
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less than the genuineness of the Chair- 
man, for Senator Chamberlain glanced 
up, smiled, a little guiltily, it seemed— 
smiled a little, somewhat in the man- 
ner of an indulgent pontiff—and said: 

“Mr. Secretary, why have you not 
felt it proper to let the public into your 
confidence with reference to these 
things that you are telling us now?” 

The Secretary replied substantially: 
“That’s the way armies are accustomed 
to do things.” 

That very morning one of his friends 
told me: “Psychologically Mr. Baker is 
a failure. That’s the whole trouble.” 

“You mean,” this friend was asked, 
“that within himself he is a failure?” 

“No,” he averred, “he is an amaz- 
ingly able man. I mean that there has 
been an effort, it seems, to get him be- 
fore the country as a failure.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know why.” 

And in the course of a whole break- 
fast he couldn’t tell why. 

“Blow the lid off,”’ a half dozen news- 
paper correspondents gave me as the 
specific for all Mr. Baker’s ills. 

“But you can’t tell all our military 
secrets to the enemy,” countered a 
United States Senator. 

Then came a business man, exclaim- 
ing: “I don’t see why he won’t appoint 
a Minister of Munitions.” And he told 
at length what a sensatiop Waddill 


Catchings, of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, had created by telling the 
Senate committee that all of the Allied 
purchases in America in the first years 
of the war were made by Mr. Stettinus, 
the new Surveyor-General of Purchases 
of the War Department, and five as- 
sistants. 


] went up and down Washington and 
there seemed to be no class of individ- 
uals who were agreed about Mr. Baker 
except the officers of the army. As 
they explained, “We understand.” One 
said that of course his troop was short 
of saddles. “Why? Because those saddles 
have been sent to France for troops 
that were sent six ‘months ahead of 
schedule.” Another said, “Well, what- 
ever the army’s shortcomings, -we’ve 
good faith in Baker, and we know— 
any one does who has studied military 
history—that diffusion of authority in 
an impossible war cabinet of civilians 
would be running counter to all our 
experiences in the Civil War, as the 
Army and Navy Journal points out.” 

There were a thousand other opin- 
ions, pro and con—as many as there 
were persons, it seemed. Looking back 
now one can see how much America 
was in the dark, how earnestly almost 
every individual was offering his pan- 
acea for all Mr. Baker’s ills. The town 
was rife with rumor, criticism, com- 
mendation, even bitterness, with the 
currents going gustily about a Secre- 
tary who, curiously, was judged by the 
run of people as about to go under, but 
upheld by the majority of all those who 
know him. “Of course he won’t be per- 
mitted to resign,’ Senator Owen told 
me. “He is a very, very able man.” And 
so on—more opinions, right and left. 

The Secretary’s speech—his first 
speech—before the committee, Senator 
Chamberlain’s bills, crude tho they are, 
for a war cabinet and a ministry of 
munitions, his speech on the Senate 
floor with the disclosures that forced 
the blowing off the lid—all these fac- 
tors, with the misunderstood Garfield 
closing orders going before; more and 
more cries of inefficiency, more and 
more demands for full knowledge; all 
were tied into a mighty knot together, 
out of whose center writhed poor Mr. 
Baker. 

There was talk, too—the old, old 
usual talk—as soon as Colonel Roose- 
velt came to town, of his intentions in 
1920; talk also of forcing a coalition 
cabinet; much talk also from Bolshe- 
viki quarters about a gigantic conspir- 
acy to force universal military train- 
ing before the Tory elements lost their 
power altogether. 

There were a thousand and one opin- 
ions, and the most refreshing of them 
all I got from the Secretary himself. 
He was worn, a little slower than usual 
in his mental perceptions, tired, hag- 
gard, dusty; yet he took up his pipe 
and swung round in his chair, to smile, 
shake hands, and frown disapproval on 
the idea that there are any personal 
enmities driving their lances at him. 
“No,” he said, with apparent reluc- 
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tance to take up such an idea, “it’s the 
natural thing, and it finds itself at the 
point of expression at this moment. 
The people of the whole country want 
to be assured that they are doing big 
things as fast as they can be done.” 

He paused, dispelled a few more mis- 
conceptions that I had carried to him, 
and added: 

“Other factors that must be consid- 
ered are that the affairs of the War 
Department are, perhaps more than 
those of any other department except 
the State Department, necessarily un- 
discussable. Vast things have to be done 
without being disclosed because of the 
information that might be afforded the 
enemy.” 

He followed his thought further. It 
is characteristic of him to exhaust a 
theme, if he has the leisure. 


E went on, thus, and explained how 
easily an impression of confusion 
and disorganization might be afforded 
to callers who long had knocked on cer- 
tain doors and found certain familiar 
faces, and now found strange faces, 
great alterations, all the appearance, 
often, of a lack of plan. “Everybody 
wants to help,” he said. “Every one who 
has an idea brings it, wants immediate 
action on it, because he has faith in it.” 
It became clear, little by little, that 
most of the criticism arose in the no- 
tion that the War Department had no 
plan. Mr. Baker’s description of the 
adoption of the only plan practicable— 
a plan made imperative by the very 
nature of the circumstances of this 
war—has since been given, before the 
Senate committee. 

He discussed his plan, analyzed it, 
and it became clear as he did so why 
this lawyer and lover of books and 
flowers, who isn’t at all like a warrior, 
or a massive, grim-visaged “torch- 
eyed horrible,” is so fascinating to the 
President. Certainly, too, it became 
clearer that he has been acting in the 
light of a great deal of information— 
in a whole world, as he revealed in his 
testimony—comprehended by the War 
Department, that the public has known 
little about. 

In other words one should, in all 
fairness, in these discussions of Secre- 
tary Baker, which of course will con- 
tinue thruout the war, seek to look out 
on his problem from his desk chair, or, 
even, act more intelligently still, and 
seek to understand what are the deeper 
currents swirling now in the nation 
about him. It is only by doing that, that 
one can come near to understanding 
his difficulties. 

A member of the British Parliament, 
one who has won recognition there, no 
less than on the battlefront, told an 
audience here in Washington the other 
day that British labor, without whose 
support of course the cause of the Allies 
could hardly last a week, is as loyal as 
it is because of their faith in Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

To be perfectly blunt, it is well known 
by those who understand both sides of 
our industrial problem—and it is up to 
them very frequently to remind Mr. 
Hoover, Council of National Defense 


officials, and many others, that the war 
must, as advertising men say, “be sold 
to labor” here. That is, labor’s coépera- 
tion is absolutely the most essential of 
all war material. 


OW it has been Mr. Baker’s lot to 

deal, for the President, with labor. 
He, as Chairman of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of bringing forth coépera- 
tion therein between capital and labor— 
in which struggle toward coéperation, so 
officials of the Council say, labor got 
the best of it. And for other reasons he 
is accused of having given in to labor. 
Perhaps he has given in to labor; per- 
haps there are, as is whispered here, 
labor troubles coming. Perhaps labor 
is lingering, too, on the job, as is whis- 
pered also. But Mr. Gompers has other 
ideas. The other evening, to a great 
audience—this, too, indicates some of 
the leavens that are working, to rouse 
opposition perhaps—that leader said, 
with the utmost confidence: 

“What will come out of the war for 
labor? In a word, disenfranchisement 
from every vestige of wrong and injus- 
tice. Out of this war the men of labor 
of the democracies of the world will 
come, standing upright; no longer like 
the man with the hoe. There is a new 
concept among mankind—the question, 
Am I my brother’s keeper? This war 
and the democracies of the world are 
going to answer in the affirmative. If I 
have read history right there has never 
been any great struggle in the history 
of the world that has not had its bap- 
tism in blood. And the great cause of 
human liberty and justice is being bap- 
tized in human blood; and the spirit 
of freedom, of human justice, of human 
brotherhood, will triumph here, as in 
Europe. I ask you to believe in the 
loyalty of the great mass of the people 
who toil.” 

There are in the air new triumphs. 
Listen, thus, to Secretary Daniels, 
whose speech is now reported for the 
very first time: 

“We have done more for democracy 
in six months of war than in six years 
of peace. Our soldiers who come back 
from France aren’t going to be any- 
thing but men. For in this war we are 
establishing a new spirit of universal 
equality and brotherhood. Too long has 
America been enslaved, too long has 
caste been enthroned. Kings will be 
relics, thrones will be in museums, here 
and abroad.” 

Was ever a challenge to opposition 
so pointed? 

And millionaires, even, are passing, 
it seems. 

For listen to ex-Congressman Kent: 

“We have done business on the basis 
of profit, and service and morals have 
been forgotten. We are suddenly con- 
fronted with the idea of doing business 
for service. Business henceforth is the 
exercize of social knowledge of foods, 
of labor, of life; work itself will be 
social—and no man shall use his prop- 
erty to the detriment of another.” 

These, without doubt, are vital 
things for men in high place to say, 
like the things the President said of 


the Bolsheviki. Such utterances, indeed, 
would have been inconceivable six 
months ago, even at a “Trench Dinner” 
of the Good Government League. They 
come to mind in the writing of this 
article simply to illustrate the fact 
that there are forces at work here just 
as definite in their character and just 
as vital to the welfare of the nation as 
the forces of big business and political 
parties. And all these forces revolve 
around Mr. Baker. For it is principally 
his task to deal with labor, as well as 
with industrial production; and it is 
principally his task to deal with cap- 
ital (he is Chairman of the Council of 
National Defense and of course the 
War Department is charged with mak- 
ing the bulk of war purchases), as well 
as with the army. Then, of course, there 
are political factors, but it is believed 
these are made too much of and some 
that are mentioned here are made too 
little of. There was nothing, thus, in- 
trinsically warranting the attention 
that was given the Chamberlain speech 
in the Senate. The Secretary was, in 
the first hearing before the Chamber- 
lain committee, a little supersensitive. 
He might better have been more con- 
genial, and after all, tho these hearings 
are like inquisitions, nevertheless it 
was only by dint of them that Mr. 
Baker was able to establish sentiment 
strong enough to remove Generals 
Sharpe and Crozier, that is, move them 
up to the War Council. 


HEN Senator Chamberlain went on 

the floor of the Senate and did that 
typical American stunt called general- 
izing from a single instance. That is, 
he said that since there was evidence 
of a kind, from grief-frenzied parents, 
to show that one or two soldier boys 
had been neglected, therefore all of two 
millions must be neglected. The Presi- 
dent came down on him because no 
doubt he was fully aware how far in 
the Civil War the same method was 
pursued to embarrass the Administra- 
tion—the same old exceptions with the 
conduct of the war, the same hue and 
cry of business, even when Sherman 
was marching into Atlanta. 

“The big task of the War Depart- 
ment,” Secretary Baker told me, in an- 
other connection, “has been to relate 
industry as a factor in war.” 

That task has not been so great a 
part of the problem of any War Sec- 
retary before Mr. Baker, and he has 
done marvelous and_ statesmanlike 
things with industry. 

His testimony showed what marvels 
he has done with our military re- 
sources. 

There are a thousand and one other 
phases of his achievement that cannot 
be summarized here. There is no space 
here, for instance, to make an end of 
the foolish parallel often drawn be- 
tween the developing of the navy and 
the making of the new American army. 
There is no parallel. Appropriations 
show that the ratio of achievement is 
as seven to one. The war cabinet bill 
isn’t the least likely to become a law. 
The establishment of a ministry of 
munitions [Continued on page 244 
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GETTING THE RIGHT POINT OF VIEW 
The aviation recruits in the gallery are simulating all the conditions of an aerial observer looking down from a plane 6000 feet high 
on the front line trenches. The instructor below is flashing on the map colored lights representing various kinds of artillery fire. The 
men must give their location and time by an actual radio message. These messages are checked up with the instructor’s schedule 
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THE RED GUARD OF BOLSHEVIKI 
These are the first photographs to reach this 
country of the Bolshevik seizure of the Rus- 
sian government. These soldiers and cannon are 
drawn up in front of the Bolshevik headquarters 


THE WOMEN WHO STOOD LOYAL 


The famous Battalion of Death held the Winter Palace for days against the 
Bolsheviki, but they were finally forced to surrender and imprisoned or executed 


C) Underwood & Underwood ©) International Film 
A CIVIL WAR TRENCH IN PETROGRAD 
The scene of Russian fighting shifted during 
the past weeks from battlefront to capital. At 
the right German officers greeting Russian 
delegates to the peace parley at Brest-Litovsk 
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THE MEN WHO LED RUSSIA IN VAIN 
The photograph at the right is the last one taken 
of Premier Kerensky and General Dukonin, 
commander-in-chief of the army. Kerensky was 
forced to flee from the capital and General 
Dukonin was stabbed to death by Bolsheviki 


© Underwood & Underwood © Ante:nationat Kiln 
THE WRECK OF THE KREMLIN 
The Bolsheviki had not even the excuse of mili- 
tary necessity for the ruin of this beautiful 
structure in Moscow, famous thruout the world 


©) Underwood & Underwood 


WHEN THE BOLSHEVI,,. SROOPS BY THOUSANDS MARCHED INTO PETROGRAD 


1 psychological moment in the progress of the Russian revolution came, toward the end of Kerensky’s régime, when 13,000 armed 
Bolshevik sailors were sent into Petrograd to intimidate the crowds of revolutionaries and so to take possession of the capital 
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HIS is a trying time for America. 

It is the peevish time. The tragedy 

of our losses in battle has not yet 

come to dignify us. The glory of 
our successes has not yet arrived to up- 
lift us. We are struggling with the 
drudgery of preparation, impatient, sus- 
picious, short-tempered. The railway 
trains are late and slow. Some businesses 
have been hurt and others killed. Fuel is 
scanty and houses are cold. Meals are 
wheatless and meatless and dear. Our 
enemies are busy among us with discour- 
aging rumors and irritating reports. 
Partizan criticism is stung into exasper- 
ated complaint. Class quarrels are aggra- 
vated. Every domestic grievance of a 
distracted people is made voluble. And, in 
the midst of it all, the Government is 
required to carry on the greatest under- 
taking that America has ever attempted, 
with unfailing success in every detail, 
calmly, attentively, with inexhaustible 
patience toward endless criticism and 
with unflagging cheerfulness toward un- 
flagging discontent. 

Not so long ago, a determined cam- 
paign of misrepresentation was waged 
against Secretary Daniels of the Navy. 
It received an incredible popular support. 
Time has proved it to have been baseless 
and unfair. The record of Mr. Daniels, 
since the war broke out, is now acclaimed 
one of the great performances of the 
day. A similar campaign against the 
Secretary of War has just achieved its 
hight of uproar. What are the facts 
about the War Department? 

In nine months, the military establish- 
ment of the United States has grown 
from a force of 100,000 men to 1,500,000. 

It has now as many trained officers as 
it had officers and men when war was de- 
clared. 

It is an army larger by more than 
half a million men than Lincoln had to 
defend the Union when the Union’s 
armies were at their largest. It is nearly 
six times as large as the army which we 
raised to fight the Spanish-American 
war. It is three times as large as the 
Grand Army with which Napoleon in- 
vaded Russia. 

To house and train this army, the 
Government has built sixteen permanent 
cantonments for the drafted men; sixteen 
other camps are housing National Guard 
Divisions; and seventeen regular army 
stations are taking care of the regular 
army recruits. 

The sixteen cantonments of the drafted 
men were built in three months, at a cost 
of $150,000,000. Each is a small city. 
The northern camps are steam heated. 
All have water supply, drainage, streets, 
hospitals, etc. They have been built at a 
time when labor and materials and trans- 
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portation were already strained to the 
limit of their capacity by war work. A 
billion feet of lumber had to be moved to 
the camp sites. Hundreds of thousands of 
carloads of building materials were trans- 
ported and food supplies for an army of 
more than 100,000 workmen. 

These carmps were prepared on schedule 
time. The recruits were moved into them. 
The railroads carried, in all, 1,300,000 
men to the camps or to ports of embarka- 
tion for France. To the men in the camps, 
six million blankets have bcen delivered, 
two million overcoats, eight and a half 
million pairs of shoes, three and a half 
million hats, five and a half million 
woolen shirts, two and a third million 
winter uniforms, nearly eleven million 
pieces of winter underwear, and so on. 
And every day 2500 carloads of food and 
coa! are being hauled to the camps of the 
National Guard and of the National 
Army. 

The men have been comfortably housed 
in the cantonments, under sanitary condi- 
tions. They have been well supplied with 
the best of food. Some of the camps were 
short of overcouts in the early part of 
December, but all the shortages have now 
been made up, and at no time were the 
men short of hcavy woolen underwear. 
There was no serious suffcring, no priva- 
tion. There were no contract scandals, 
no graft, no shoddy work. 

The sites for the camps were selected 
by department commanders with the ad- 
vice of military boards, and upon these 
boards medical officers served. The bar- 
racks and hospitals were built according 
to plans approved by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office. While in process of construc- 
tion, they were inspected by a committee 
of the American Medical Association, and 
the recommendations of that committee 
have been followed in allowing each 
soldier 500 cubic feet of space. There has 
been no overcrowding except in one can- 
tonment where there were at one time 200 
more men than the ideal minimum 
number. 

The medical experts feared that sick- 
ness would be most likely to break out 
in the larger permanent cantonments. 
They did not fear epidemics among the 
men under canvas. Yet it is among the 
men under canvas that disease has bcen 
most prevalent. The Government has 
hastened to supply larger hospital facili- 
ties to meet these unprecedented condi- 
tions. As a matter of fact, the percentage 
of sickness has been but little larger than 
it would have been among the same num- 
ber of men in civil life. It has obviously 
been due to the fact that the “», drafted 
from sheltered homes, wer. vrant of 
how to protect themselves una. condi- 
tions of outdoor life, new to them. 
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Rumors of medical neglect 
have been easily disproved 
by the Secretary of War, 
who has showed that in the 
dozen cases thus far reported 
there have been found only 
two instances where neglect 
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occurred and in these two in- 
stances the responsible offi- 
cers were court martialed 
and dismissed from the serv- 
ice. “No army was ever as- 
sembled nor can be,” Secre- 
tary Baker says, “which does 


xovernment to the American People 


President Wilson in his proclamation of April 15 said: 
‘This is our opportunity to demonstrate the efficiency 
of a great democracy, and we shall not fall short of it !”’ 


not bring men together who have been 
exposed to communicable diseases to 
which they are not immune. And the most 
which can be done is to meet these con- 
ditions with every device and every sug- 
gestion which science and care can devise. 
And that is the aim of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, and in the doing of this he has the 
support, and he knows he has, of every 
officer in the War Department from the 
Secretary down.” 

In England, Kitchener’s “citizen army” 
drilled for months in civilian clothes, with 
sticks for arms. To the draft army in 
our camps, 706,000 rifles were delivercd 
at the outset. These were inferior rifles. 
A remodeled Enfield rifle was prepared 
with interchangeable parts. Every soldier 
in our camps who is to carry a rifle now 
carrics one of these improved Enfields. 
Every American soldicr who has gone to 
Europe has carried one. And there is an 
adcquate supply for every soldier who 
will go in the future. 


To each cantonment of the draft army 


188 machine guns of diffcrcnt types were 
delivered, for practise work, before the 
machine gun corps were ready for them, 
and for each camp of the National Army 
160 machine guns were provided. Lewis 
guns were ordered as soon as that gun 
had been adapted for the use of American 
ammunition. 

But the Lewis guns which were taken 
abroad by the marines have bcen re- 
tired from service by order of Gen- 
eral Pershing, and the men have becn 
armed with the Chauchat rifles or light 
guns and with the heavier Hotchkiss guns 
which the French army prefers for land 
operating troops. The French are willing 
and able to furnish our troops abroad 
with all of these machine guns that are 
now needcd. The Lewis gun is being 
taken by the army here as fast as it can 
be manufacturéd, and the factories are 
making improved machine guns, similar 
to the French type, for quantity produc- 
tion to supply our needs. Similarly, the 
British and the French governments, on 
their own initiatives, have offered to 
supply the American forces in France 
with heavy ordnance, because the British 
and I'rench munitions works are now 
producing more hcavy guns than their 
armies need, and because the allicd gov- 
ernments wish to save for other purposes 
the ship tonnage that would be needed to 
transport across the Atlantic big guns 
and ammunition for American use in 
France. 

These are the plain facts behind the 
complaints that our troops abroad are 
drawing on the meager French supplies 
for guns; that there has been neglect of 
the sick in our home cantonments; that 
our drafted men have been without rifles, 


without 
forms. 

These are the facts upon which the 
statement has been based that “the War 
Department has completely broken down.” 
They are not.facts which in any way 
bear out a hundredth part of the criti- 
cism that has been founded on them. 
Sealed against the things which the de- 
partment has done superbly, they are 
miscroscopic points to cavil at. That such 
a serious campaign has been successfully 
based upon them is a criticism of the 
American people. 

We have sent to France an army that 
is far larger than the most optimistic 
military experts expected of us. We will 
have half a million men there “carly in 
1918,” says Secretary Baker. And the 
work that has been done to receive them 
in France has been almost as great as 
the work done here in order to send them. 
Docks have becn built. A railroad of 600 
miles has been constructed. Depots and 
warchouses have been erected. An enor- 
mous plant has been needed, and it has 
been designed and assembled in America, 
transported to France in parts, and 
erectcd in its place there. Provision is 
being made on a scale to take care of a 
million men. And the million men will be 
trained and ready as soon as the ship- 
ping is ready to transport and supply 
them. 

This is a trying time. It is the peevish 
time of drudgery and impatience. But it 
is the time above all when the people of 
our country should not be peevish—when 
they should be cheerful and patient— 
when they should give support to their 
public servants until facts prove that the 
continuance of this support is unwar- 
ranted and unwise. 

Each month sces new thousands pour- 
ing across the sea to join the American 
Expeditionary Force in France. No man 
left behind has any right to consider his 
lot save in comparison with the lot of 
those who have gone forth to offcr their 
lives on the altar of liberty. Here in 
America the worst that may bcfall us is 
discomfort, inconvenience or money loss, 
but our soldiers and sailors face daily 
the danger of death and the horror of 
those wounds that are worse than 
death. ¢ 

This is the thought with which we must 
lie down at night and get up with in the 
morning. We are safe at home while 
others go down into the valley of the 
shadow to fight for us. 

The least that we can do is to 
keep blazing the fires of courage and 
determination so that the light may 
flame across the sea into the very 
trenches. 

Washington, D. C. 


overcoats, and without uni- 
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BOUT a year before war was de- 
clared Germany sent two ships, 
the “Goeben” and the “Bres- 
lau,” into the Mediterranean. 

They were exceptional vessels in their 
respective classes. The “Goeben” - was 
a battle-cruiser and the best of that 
type which Germany possest, for she 
combined the swiftness of a destroyer 
with the armament of a battleship. She 
could make without pushing 28% knots 
per hour and in her turrets she carried 
ten 11-inch guns. In her clectric steer- 
ing and turret turning gear she was the 
last word in the application of elec- 
tricity to marine warfare. The “Bres- 
lau” was a small cruiser armed with 
twelve 4-inch guns, but her speed was 
nearly the same as that of the “Goe- 
ben.” The two ships could therefore 
work together, and as they were faster 
than any potential enemy ship in the 
Mediterranean they could undertake 
raiding expeditions and, if pursued, 
could run away from any assailant like- 
ly to be encountered. Nobody seems to 
have foreseen the resulting possibili- 
ties, or to have taken effective measures 
to counteract them. Nor did the assign- 
ment of an admiral of distinguished 
reputation and especially familiar with 
Turkish affairs to so small a command 
apparently prove suggestive. 

In May, 1914, these vessels anchored 
off Constantinople and proceeded to es- 
tablish remarkably friendly relations 
with the Turks, whose officials welcomed 
them with enthusiasm. “ ‘Goeben’ days” 
and “‘Goeben’ fétes’” were arranged, 
visitors on board were lavishly enter- 
tained and when one of the periodical 
fires in the city broke out the German 
crews were landed to extinguish it. All 
of which went to show, as was then 
rumored, that Germany had completed 
an unusually altruistic transaction in 
selling the ships to the Turks, who 
wanted them to offset the purchase by 
the Greeks of our “Idaho” and “Missis- 
sippi” and so to elevate their navy 
above the condition of floating junk of 
which it was mainly composed. As we 
now know, the visit really marked the 
culmination of the intrigue which se- 
cured Turkey as the Kaiser’s ally, two 
months before the war started. 


EANTIME a division of opinion 
among the German naval authori- 

ties not in the secret began to appear: 
some opposing the stationing of so small 
a naval force in the Mediterranean, 
others contending that should trouble 
ensue these ships added to the combined 
fleets of Austria and Italy (the latter 
country then being expected to throw in 
her lot with the Central Powers) would 
aid materially in challenging British and 
French supremacy in southern waters. 
The German ships received news of 
the first declaration of war against 
France while at sea on August 3d, four 
hours before it was known to the 


French fleet then mobilized at Toulon. 

There were at that time in the Medi- 

terranesn two British battle-cruisers, 

seven cruisers and about a dozen de- 
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stroyers, all in the vicinity of Sicily and 
Malta. The German admiral promptly 
made for the Algerian coast, and the 
“Goeben” bombarded Bona and Phil- 
lippeville and then steamed westward. 
He did not mention where he was going 
—and the fact that he was steering to- 
ward Gibraltar was certainly not sug- 
gestive that his real objective was the 
Dardanelles. At all events, speculation 
exhausted itself in wondering whether 
he meant to attack the Rock or get out 
into the Atlantic. 


ETWEEN Tunis and Sardinia he fell 

in with the British cruisers “Inde- 
fatigable” and “Inflexible” accompanied 
by the light cruisers “Weymouth” and 
“Gloucester.” As this was twelve hours 
before England declared war, no hos- 
tilities took place. The two squadrons 
passed each other in grim silence, with- 
out salutes and cleared for action. The 
British vessels swung into formation 
astern of the Germans and manifested 
an intention to follow. The German ad- 
miral, seeing that they were the more 
powerful force, proceeded with all pos- 
sible celerity to part company. “For 
twenty-four hours,” writes one of the 
“Goeben’s” officers, “everybody on board, 
including officers and warrant officers, 
took his turn at stoking and coal trim- 
ming. In the afternoon we had worked 
up to a speed of thirty knots and I 
thought every moment the ship would 
blow up. The ‘Goeben’ shook and trem- 
bled as she went thru the water, but, 
by evening, the British were out of 
sight and the harbor of Messina was 
safely reached.” 

But here the finish of the German 
ships seemed inevitable. England had 
declared war and the British cruisers 
quickly beleaguered the port. The Ital- 
ians ordered the Teutons to leave within 
twenty-four hours and surrounded them 
with a cordon of destroyers to see that 
they did it. To go out meant certain 
destruction, to stay meant internment 
for the war. The German admiral and 
his officers brought ashore their wills 
and their valuables, and gave them to 
their consul, for Berlin had radio- 
graphed “His Majesty expects the ‘Goe- 
ben’ and the ‘Breslau’ to succeed in 
breaking thru.” And then, with their 
colors aloft, their bands playing and 
their men stripped at the guns, they 
steamed forth to meet—not the assem- 
bled array of Britain, but a single lit- 
tle cruiser, the “Gloucester,” upon 
which they contemptuously refrained 
from opening fire, nor even blocked 
her wireless warnings to the other 
British warships, which for some un- 
accountable reason had suddenly left 
their posts and gone to the Straits of 
Otranto. 

When the British admiral was court- 
martialed for thus withdrawing his 
squadron when the enemy was obvious- 
ly in his power, he was acquitted on 
the astonishing showing that he had re- 
ceived by wireless orders directly from 
the Admiralty commanding him so to 
do, which orders in fact had never been 


THE “GOEBEN” AND THE “BRESLAU” 


sent. How German spies in the very 
heart of the Admiralty office managed 
to get hold of the secret signal code 
and to surround the forged official dis- 
patch with all the cryptic safeguards of 
identification may perhaps come to light 
after the war. But the mischief was 
done and the court-martial was satis- 
fied. 

The brave little “Gloucester,” how- 
ever, had no notion of being ignored, 
even if the Germans did show a strange 
desire to avoid her company and rush 
to the eastward. She launched a torpedo 
at the “Breslau” as that ship swept by 
her, which missed, and then hanging on 
at the rear she poured in such a savage 
fire that the great “Goeben,” which 
could blow her out of water with a sin- 
gle salvo, showed symptoms of slacken- 
ing her pace and turning back to de- 
molish her. Only then did discretion 
become the better part of valor, and 
before her huge antagonist could com- 
plete the turn, the “Gloucester” made 
her escape. Of course the “Goeben” 
could have caught her, but being des- 
perately short of coal prevented any 
chase. There was not enough fuel in 
the bunkers of the German ships to 
carry them to the Dardanelles, and to 
make matters worse, they learned by 
wireless that the affection of the Turks 
had cooled. The Sublime Porte seemed 
to have forgotten their existence and 
was. stolidly showing a disposition not 
to let them enter the Straits. So they 
went to an unfrequented Greek island 
where nobody lived except some fisher- 
men who had not heard of the war and 
there received their coal. They also 
stayed there fuming with anxiety, for 
the British were searching for them and 
getting dangerously nearer all the time. 


T last, in utter despair, they decided 

to force a passage to Constantino- 
ple no matter what the Turks might do 
to prevent. When they reached the Dar- 
danelles another surprize awaited them. 
Instead of a hail of big shells from the 
forts which guarded the entrance, they 
found a small steamer flying the signal 
“Follow me.” Four hours later the Brit- 
ish pursuers arrived to discover their 
entry refused and the Turks, under 
German direction, busily at work 
strengthening the defenses. Next day 
the “Goeben” and the “Breslau” lay 
in the Bosphorus off the Dolma 
Bagtché palace with the city of Con- 
stantinople under their guns. 

Not that it can be positively averred 
that the German admiral actually in- 
tended to resort to the last of argu- 
ments, but the hesitancy of the Turks 
this time in welcoming him contrasted 
painfully with the earlier love-feast, 
and besides indicated a certain weak- 
ness of backbone which needed tonic 
treatment, and of course in this par- 
ticular nothing would yield better re- 
sults than the immediate reinforcing of 
the Turkish navy by two such fine ves- 
sels as the “Goeben” and the “Breslau.” 
Had not the perfidious British grabbed 
the “Reshadié” [Continued on page 242 
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THE RIVAL SUGARS 


HE ancient Greeks, being an in- 

quisitive and acquisitive people, 

were fond of collecting tales of 

strange lands. They did not care 
much whether the stories were true or 
not so long as they were interesting. 
Among the marvels that the Greeks 
heard from the Far East two of the 
strangest were that in India there were 
plants that bore woo! without sheep 
and reeds that bore honey without bees. 
These incredible tales turned out to be 
true and in the course of time Europe 
began to get a little calico from Cali- 
cut and a kind of edible gravel that 
the Arabs who brought it called “suk- 
kar.” But of course only kings and 
queens could afford to dress in calico 


and have sugar prescribed for them 
when they were sick. 

Fortunately, however, in the course 
of time the Arabs invaded Spain and 
forced upon the unwilling inhabitants 
of Europe such instrumentalities of 
higher civilization as arithmetic and 
algebra; soap and sugar. Later the 
Spaniards by an act of equally unwar- 
ranted and beneficent aggression car- 
ried the sugar cane to the Caribbean, 
where it thrived amazingly. The West 
Indies then became a rival of the East 
Indies as a treasure-house of tropical 
wealth and for several centuries the 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, English, 
Danes and French fought like wildcats 
to gain possession of this little nest of 
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The sugar cane of the South holds its own against the sugar beet of the North 


islands and the 
routes leading there- 
unto. 

The English final- 
ly overcame all these 
enemies, whether 
they fought her sin- 
gly or combined. 
Great Britain be- 
came mistress of the 
seas and took such 
Caribbean lands as 
she wanted. But in 
the end her conti- 
nental foes came out 
ahead, for they ren- 
dered her victory 
valueless. They were 
defeated in geogra- 
phy but they won in 
chemistry. Canning boasted that “the 
New World had been called into 
existence to redress the balance of 
the Old.” Napoleon might have boast- 
ed that he had called in the sugar 
beet to balance the sugar cane. 
France was then, as Germany is now, 
threatening to dominate the world. Eng- 
land, then as now, shut off from the 
seas the shipping of the aggressive 
power. France then, like Germany now, 
felt most keenly the lack of tropical 
products, chief among which, then but 
not now, was sugar. The cause of this 
vital change is that in 1747 Marggraf, 
a Berlin chemist, discovered that it was 
possible to extract sugar from beets. 
There was only a little sugar in the beet 
root then, some six per cent, and what 
he got out was dirty and bitter. One of 
his pupils in 1801 set up a beet sugar 
factory near Breslau under the patron- 
age of the King of Prussia, but the in- 
dustry was not a success until Napoleon 
took it up and in 1810 offered a prize 
of a million frances for a_ practical 
process. How the French did make 
fun of him for this crazy notion! In 
a comic paper of that day you will find 
a cartoon of Napoleon in the nursery 
beside the cradle of his son and 
heir, the King of Rome—known to the 
readers of Rostand as l’Aiglon. The 
Emperor is squeezing the juice of a 
beet into his coffee and the nurse has 
put a beet into the mouth of the infant 
King, saying: “Suck, dear, suck. Your 
father says it’s sugar.” 

In like manner did the wits ridicule 
Franklin for fooling with electricity, 
Rumford for trying to improve chim- 
neys, Parmentier for thinking potatoes 
were fit to eat, and Jefferson for be- 
lieving that something might be made 
of the country west of the Mississippi. 
In all ages ridicule has been the chief 
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weapon of conservatism. If you want to 
know what line human progress will 
take in the future read the funny pa- 
pers of today and see what they are 
fighting. The satire of every century 
from Aristophanes to the latest vaude- 
ville has been directed against those who 
are trying to make the world wiser or 
better, against the teacher and the 
preacher, the scientist and the reformer. 

In spite of the ridicule showered upon 
it the despised beet year by year gained 
in sweetness of heart. The percentage 
of sugar rose from six to eighteen and 
by improved methods of extraction be- 
came finally as pure and palatable as 
the sugar from the cane. An acre of 
German beets produces more sugar than 
an acre of Louisiana cane. Continental 
Europe waxed wealthy while the Brit- 
ish West Indies sank into decay. Be- 
fore the war England was paying out 
$125,000,000 for sugar, and more than 
two-thirds of this money was going to 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. Fos- 
tered by scientific study, protected by 
tariff duties, and stimulated by export 
bountics, the beet sugar industry be- 
came one of the financial forces of the 
world. The English at home, especially 
the marmalade-makers, at first rejoiced 
at the idea of getting sugar for less 
than cost at the expense of her conti- 
nental rivals. But the suffering colonies 
took another view of the situation. In 
1888 a conference of the powers called 
at London agreed to stop competing by 
the pernicious practise of export boun- 
ties, but France and the United States 
refused to entcr, so the agreement fell 
thru. Another conference ten years later 
likewise failed, but when the parvenu 
beet sugar ventured to invade the his- 
toric home of the cane the limit of tol- 
eration had been reached. The Council 
of India put on countervailing duties 
to protect their homegrown cane from 
the bounty-fed beet. This forced the 
calling of a convention at Brussels in 
1903 “to equalize the conditions of com- 
petition between beet sugar and cane 
sugar of the various countries,” at 
which the powers agreed to a mutual 
suppression of bounties. Beet sugar then 
divided the world’s market equally with 
cane sugar and the two rivals stayed 


substantially neck and neck until the 
Great War came. This shut out from 
England the product of Germany, 


Austria-Hungary, Belgium, northern 
France and Russia and took the farm- 
ers from their fields. The present battle 
lines of the Central Powers enclose the 
land which used to grow a third of the 
world’s supply of sugar. In 1913 the 
beet and the cane each supplied about 
nine million tons of sugar. In 1917 the 
output of cane sugar was 11,200,000 and 
of beet sugar 5,300,000 tons. Conse- 
quently the Old World had to draw 
upon the New. Cuba, on which the 
United States used to depend for half 
its sugar supply, sent over 700,000 tons 
of raw sugar to England in 1916. The 
United States sent as much more re- 
fined sugar. The lack of shipping inter- 
fered with our getting sugar from our 
tropical dependencies, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico and the Philivpines. The home- 
grown beets give us only a fifth and the 
cane of Louisiana and Texas only a 
fifteenth of the sugar we need. As a 
result we are obliged to file a claim in 
advance to get a pound of sugar from 
the corner [Continued on page 246 


























Vacuum pans of the American Sugar Refinery Company. In these air-tight vats the 
water is boilee off under diminished atmospheric pressure until the sugar crystallizes out 
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Two pages torn from the Book of Teuton Treachery are set in all their 
criminal blazonry before the American public in the February issue of 
THE WORLD’S WORK. 


Germany’s 






Plots Exposed! 


The German Spy System has woven a network of in- 
trigue over the country since the War began. Thousands 
of men and women, American citizens in name only, are 
under direct orders from Berlin to terrorize the nation 
and hamper to the utmost our preparations for war. To 
this end they have dynamited industrial plants, burned grain 
warehouses stocked with foed, sunk ships in mid-ocean 
by means of bombs placed in their cargoes, and have even 
murdered our people in cold blood. 


J. B. W. Gardiner, one of America’s foremost military 
critics, presents convincing evidence of the intensive prep- 
arations now being made by Germany to win the next war 
and emerge triumphant as the supreme ruler of the world. 


Germany’s Preparations For The Next War 


To John R. Rathom, editor of the Providence Journal, 
belongs much of the credit of revealing hundreds of these 
plots. With infinite patience he has deciphered code mes- 
sages and run down dangerous clues until he has uncov- 
ered the details of the most astounding web of intrigue 
imaginable. The perii is still in our midst, and it is for 
the purpose of warning his countrymen that Mr. Rathom 
now writes for the first time the full story of his mar- 
velous detective work. Begin it now, in the February 


issue. 








Meanwhile Germany is building up her own future man- 
power by means of infamous “lateral marriages,” and by 
forcing her soldiery to ravish the women of conquered 
territories and taking the male-offspring of such acts into 











German institutions. Hand in hand with these crimes go 
the ravaging of the land and the despoiling of the economic 
life of Belgium, Servia and Northern France. Read this 
terrific indictment in the February issue of THE 
WORLD’S WORK, 


She has realized since the battle of the Marne that she 
could not win this war, and her sole purpose in keeping 
it up is to crippie the man-power of her enemies so that 
they will not be able to recover for a generation, 



















Also in the February Issue 


THE LEADERSHIP OF SAMUEL GOMPERS by Burton J. Hendrick 
WHY FRANCE WANTS ALSACE-LORRAINE by Stephane Lauzanne 
WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A SMALL NEUTRAL by Edwin Bjorkman 
A NATIONAL HARBOR FOR PEACE AND WAR - by Lindon W. Bates 


a 
AMERICAN LEADERS IN THE WORLD WAR - 
















Four Portraits in Full Color 


The WORLD'S WORK is a stimulating illustrated commentary on the life of the world. It is always 
up-to-the-minute, and contains articles on every phase of human endeavor by men who know their subjects 
thoroughly. This month it will help three-quarters of a million men and women to interpret the progress 
of civilization. Are you one of them? If not, we want you to take advantage of the Special Introductory 


Offer mentioned in the coupon below. $1.00 mailed with this coupon NOW brings THE WORLD’S 
WORK to your address for the next five months. 


The World’s Work 


25 Cents a Copy, $3.00 a Year Garden City, New York 



















SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Five Months for 


$1.00 


The World’s Work, Garden City, New York 


GENTLEMEN: 


I enclose $1.00. 
read the story of 


(Ind.) 


Please send. me the next five issues of THE WORLD’S WORK, so that I may 
“Germany’s Plots Exposed.” 





ADDRESS 
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Audubon Revealed 


HE cult of Audubon, the ornithologist, 

which has made this voluminous biog- 
raphy possible, at least as a commercial 
venture, is rather surprizing. Measured 
with his two principal contemporaries in 
the same field, he was neither as scientific 
nor painstaking as Nuttall, nor will his 
loose, florid, often extravagant manner of 
writing compare for literary excellence with 
the pure English and poetic feelings of 
Alexander Wilson. Audubon, however, was 
a draftsman, and to some extent an edu- 
cated one, and in his painted portraits of 
birds he excelled every man of his day. But 
the magnificent plates of his great folios 
could be seen by very few; and their re- 
productions, reduced in size and badly col- 
ored, in the later “miniature” (octavo) 
editions, made them appear commonplace. 
His accounts of our birds have not been 
quoted much by recent descriptive writers, 


and then often in a critical way, while the, 


“episodes” with which they are interlarded 
ure often fanciful; and it is probable that 
he would be little known to, or cared for, 
by the modern public had it not been for 
two circumstances—-first that he obtained 
much publicity by his early eccentricities 


among a matter-of-fact people, and later in, 


the business of getting subscriptions for 
the proposed very expensive ($1000) folio 
edition of the truly great “Birds of Amer- 
ica”; and, second, that he spent the latter 
part of his life in a suburb of New York 
City, so that, due to local interest and 
pride, his name was given to the movement 
for the preservation of bird-life which re- 
sulted in the Audubon Societies. It is ow- 
ing to this last circumstance more than to 
anything else that the public has become 
acquainted with and interested in this art- 
ist-ornithologist, altho he himself paid little 
consideration to the matter of saving bird- 
life. He was a sportsman and always eager 
for a big “bag.” 

Several biographies of Audubon have 
been issued, including two volumes of his 
“Journals” containing the beginning of an 
autobiography, but all have been unsatis- 
factory and more or less erroneous. Even 
the time of his birth has been unknown or 
misstated. In Professor Herrick’s two thick 
volumes, now under review, every question 
is answered, and a wealth of new facts are 
revealed or eco-related. Having discovered 
by chance a mass of letters and documents 
relating to his hero, the author set himself 
te follow their novel suggestions, and com- 
plete to the last possible detail the hitherto 
half-told story. The result is a monument 
of research, too successful, if anything, in 
its completeness, often elaborating matters 
of trivial importance. Audubon had an ex- 
ceedingly active and sdventurous life, and 
his biographer has studied out every inci- 
dent with indefatigable zeal and industry, 
throwing a thousand sidelights on both 
the character and the history of his sub- 
ject, not always to their advantage: and 
he has rerroduced a surprizing number of 
pictures of places where Audubon lived or 
traveled, and ct men with whom he was 
associated here or there, for Audubon was 
incessantly moving about, often as an al- 
most penniless, scientific vagabond. Thus 
many portraits of early naturalists add 


much to the value of the book. All the wan- 
derings and transactions of the first half 
of his life are traced with minute care, and 
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verified by innumerable documents—the de- 
tailed story of a career of failures; and this 
selfish impracticality would never have 
been turned into a final success had it not 
been that Audubon had a wife who was a 
wonderful woman in her capability and 
bravery and patient faith in her harum- 
scarum but delightful husband. Perhaps no 
man could stand such a pitiless exposure 
of every day of his life as that to which 
Professor Herrick has here subjected 
Audubon; but one feels when he has fin- 
ished these archives that somehow he does 
not like the naturalist as well as he did 
before. The books are excellently made. 
bountifully illustrated and provided with a 
capital index. 

Audubon the. Naturalist, 

Herrick. Appleton. $7.50. 


The Book of France 
CIENCE AND LEARNING' IN 
FRANCE is a work compiled by a com- 

pany of the most eminent scientists and 
scholars of America in honor of their 
French contemporaries. Such a work as 
this has a permanent importance, it is a 
monument erected to the learning of France 
which. may be compared, as an interna- 
tional tribute, to the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor made by a French sculp- 
tor in honor of America. We trust that this 
book will but be the forerunner of many 
such careful appreciations of one great peo- 
ple by another. 

The work is divided into sections, each 
dealing with some particular field of knowl- 
edge, and each section is opened with a 
survey of recent French achievements in 
that line of research. Necessities of space 
have made these general surveys all too 
brief. Scholars are familiar with the con- 
tributions of France to human knowledge, 
but the book would be more interesting to 
the general reader if these introductions 
were made somewhat more complete. After 
these summaries follow critical and well 
considered accounts of the facilities offered 
by the French universities and other insti- 
tutions of learning to the student who 
comes to France for materials to aid his 
researches or for the inspiration of contact 
with the greatest minds of the nation. The 
chief living scholars and scientists are men- 
tioned with a brief notice of the activities 
which brought them fame. To every admirer 
of France the book should be of interest: 
and today who is not an admirer of France? 
But to the man who desires to study in 
France the work is more than interesting, 
it is indispensable, for nowhere else can he 
find so adequate and impartial a guide to 
the libraries, the museums, the technical 
and special schools and the great teachers 
which will aid his work. 

Science and Learning in France, published Ly 


the Society for American Fellowships in 
French Universities. $1. 


by Francis Hobart 


Choose a Story 


If the reader turns to the latest novel by 
Robert W. Chambers with the thought, or 
hope. of finding the old chocolat éclair of 
sentiment whipped into sweetened foam, he 
will be disappointed. The Russians them- 
selves could barely match the stark horror 
of some of these tales told in Barbarians. 
A group of men meet on the deck of a 
mule transport in the early days of the 
Great War; they separate; go their ways; 
and the stories of each man’s rendezvous 


with Death or some other form of terror 
make up the book. There are scenes that 
De Maupassant might have written, or 
Poe, or the Wells who wrote “The Strange 
Orchid,” or the Kipling of “Bimi,”’ and 
“In the Matter of a Private.” The chapter 
entitled “Marooned” recalls the last men- 
tioned tale in the tragic result of nerves 
strained to the breaking point by monotony 
and waiting for a fight that never comes. 
Mr. Chambers is no neutral observer; he is 
wholeheartedly pro-Ally and his opinion 
of the Teuton is but faintly exprest in the 
title. (Appletons, $1.40.) 


In The Wayfarers at the Angel’s. Sara 
Ware Bassett tells the romantic love story 
of a woman who was called in to nurse 
one of three men who kept bachelor’s hall 
together in a picturesque old house in a 
fishing village on Cape Cod. (Doran, $1.25.) 

Gaston Olaf, by Henry Oyen, is a novel 
of logging-camp and pioneer settlement of 
the “great woods” type so familiar at pres- 
ent, but sufficiently sincere and realistic to 
make good reading except when the author 
akandons his hand-to-hand battles and at- 
tempts to be humorous. (George H. Doran 
Company, $1.35.) 

The Three Black Pennys are men of an 
old American industrial family, widely sep- 
arated by years, and yet united by their 
mutual resemblance, due to a curious dark 
strain in their blood. Joseph Hergesheimer 
tells their story and that of the women 
whom they loved in his usual vivid man- 
ner. (Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50.) 

The Blue Streak is a malamute dog of 
Alaska, one of the dog-team leaders whose 
careers of service and devotion are record- 
ed in a collection of short stories by Jack 
Hines. Without literary value, the book 
nevertheless is interesting reading for those 
who appreciate the worth of a dog’s loyalty. 
(George H. Doran Company, $1.35.) 

A Change of Air has the ingenious plot 
characteristic of Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould’s work—the adventures of a group 
of persons among whom a wealthy benefac- 
tress divides her fortune. Further true to 
type it is a skilful exercise in fine shades 
of expression without any attempt to dis- 
cuss serious issues. (Scribner's, $1.25.) 

Ladies Must Lire, according to Alice 
Duer Miller, preferably in the luxury 
provided by rich husbands. After the amus- 
ing complications of a duel between two 
skilful man-hunters for a desirable victim, 
one of the ladies decides that she must in- 
deed “live,” in another sense, even in com- 
parative poverty. (Century Company. 
$1.25.) 

Many a late vigil will be held by dev- 
otees of the detective story over the thril- 
ling adventures of The Other Brown. by 
Adele Luehrmann. In spite of the some- 
what too generous allowance of coinci- 
dences which bring about the universally 
happy ending, the book is plausible and 
very engrossing. (Century Company, 
$1.35.) 

Kathleen Norris is suffering the inevit- 
able penalty of over-prolific production. 
Touring the last three years her novels have 
succeeded each other with the rapidity 
which means hasty and careless work. 
Martie the Unconquered shows signs of 
being less thoroly thought out, less com- 
pactly organized and planned, than, for 
example, Mother, which still marks high 


tidewater for Mrs. Norris. If her 
tricks of manner grow a_ bit hack- 
neyed, the basic idea on which she 


works will bear a great deal of repeti- 
tion. The standard of sane and wholesome 
living which she uplifts in all her books 
is not and never will be trite. She preaches 
again and again in her vivid glancing 
style, her doctrine of that sense of propor- 
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tion, that emphasis on the important fac- 
tors of life, lack of which causes unneces- 
sary misery in so many lives. Mrs. Norris 
has achieved a rare distinction in American 
literature. She is an extremely popular 
novelist—a writer of best sellers, whose 
books are sound, honest and significant. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.35.) 

Twenty-two Goblins, translated from the 
Sanskrit by Arthur W. Ryder and most 
charmingly illustrated by Perham W. Nahl, 
is artistic thruout and well suited for a 
gift book. (E. P. Dutton Company, $3.) 

The Heart of O Sono San is the story 
of the life whose law is obedience, submis- 
sion and renunciation—the life of a Jap- 
anese woman. Elizabeth Cooper writes with 
a delicacy and quiet restraint of style which 
suit her subject very well. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, $1.75.) 

The Mysterious Stranger, a romance by 
Mark Twain, is beautifully bound, and 
charmingly illustrated by W. C. Wyeth. 
(Harper’s, $2.00.) 

Christopher Morley has achieved the 1m- 
possible. He has written an original love 
story in the original setting of a Parnassus 
on Wheels. It is a delightfully absurd little 
book, whose quaint whimsies make excel- 
lent reading aloud for winter evenings. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 

The Green Tree Mystery, by Roman 
Doubleday, makes no pretense of being 
more than what it is—a rather unusually 
clever and entertaining detective story, all 
complete with a mysterious murder and a 
large amount of misleading circumstantial 
evidence. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.40.) 

Ommirandy, by Armistead C. Gordon, is 
a collection of short stories of the life of 
the darkies on Kingsmill Plantation. The 
stories are built up about the dominant 
personality of Ommirandy, an old-fashioned 
mammy. Folklore and quaint humor add to 
the interest of the book. (Scribner’s, $1.35.) 


A needle is a small and unusual weapon 
to take on an adventure, but Anna Wal- 
ther in A Pilgrimage With a Milliner’s 
Needle, found it effective. She tells her own 
story of a courageous young Danish girl’s 
travels in many countries and her final 
journey to America. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Compuny, $1.50.) 

Charles M. Sheldon, whose book, “In 
His Steps,” attained over a million circula- 
tion, has written a short story, Modern 
Pagans, in which the transformation of an 
average modern, and by Sheldon dubbed 
pagan family into active and aggressive 
Christians occurs. (The Methodist Book 
Concern, New York, 50 cents.) 

The Clammer and the Submarine is the 
story of the coming of the war into the 
lives of a quietly contented family and their 
friends, accompanied by a mild love affair. 
It does not represent William John Hop- 
kin’s best work. In it his usually happy 
manner of naivete drops occasionally into 
insipidity. (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
$1.25.) 

How Could You, Jean? by Eleanor Hoyt 
Brainerd, is another pretty bubble in the 
foam of modern fiction, an improbable tale 
of a young girl who, in spite of family tra- 
ditions, takes a position as cook and then 
wins the love of a young millionaire who 
becomes “handy man” for the same family 
in order to win her. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $1.35.) 

The historical novel, William by the 
Grace of God, by Marjorie Bowen, with the 
indomitable revolt of the Netherlands 
against Philip of Spain as a background, 
if not always unquestionable as history, 
makes a very acceptable novel, being re- 
markably free from the stilted unreality 
of most books of its type. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Apparently Emerson Hough considers 
that the possession of an illegitimate child 
puts the stamp of Nature’s nobility upon a 
woman. The Broken Gate, tho sincerely 
conceived and painstakingly executed,-is a 
fog of sentimentality, thru which move 
pallid and lifeless figures. Mr. Hough 
should confine himself to his lighter vein. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 








ano Linens for Spring 
ano Summer 1918 


HE leading fashion authorities in Europe and America 
have adopted Cotton fabrics very largely for the coming 
season. 


In anticipation of the demand for these fabrics, which will be 
greater than ever before, we have secured from the foremost 
manufacturers in France, Switzerland, and Great Britain the 
choicest products of their looms 


. 
American manufacturers have also supplied us with a beautiful 
range of high-grade materials which goes to make up the finest collec- 
tion we have ever presented. : 


The assortment comprises French Cotton Crepes, Japanese Cotton 
Crepes, Heavy Silk and Cotton Crepes (French), French Silk and Cotton 
Crepon. These materials are offered in both White and plain colors. 


French Crepes in new printed or woven effects. Organdies from 
Switzerland in plain shades, Self-Stripes, Checks, and Plaids. French 
and English Voiles, every shade desired, printed or woven effects in 
pleasing color-combinations. Swisses from St. Gall, White grounds with 
Dots of color or colored grounds with White or contrasting Dots. Ecru 
with White, or all White, in almost endless variety. 


Ginghams will be one of the most-wanted fabrics of the season. 
We are amply supplied with these fine materials featuring the world- 
famous David and John Anderson Gingham in plain colors, Stripes, 
Checks, and new plaided effects, “Glen Roy Ginghams,” the finest 
fabric made in this country, as well as other equally well-known makes. 


Handkerchief Linens in plain colors, new Checks and _ Stripes, 
and the heavier Linens in every shade wanted including our celebrated 
“Non Krush Linen,” French Linens, “Cossack,” and Linen Crash, 
Devonshire Cloth, Irish Dimities, Madras; Percales and Oxford Shirt- 
ings, White Silks, Natural Pongees, Silk and Cotton Shirtings, Wash- 
able Tub Silks and heavy All-Silk Shirtings and Waistings of every 
description. These fabrics can also be had in all White. 


Samples are now ready and may be had upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
New York 
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YOUR FIRST 
ORDER 


with a Guaranteed $4.00 
Satin Lining Free, 


instead of the usual serge or alpaca lining 
—a special proposition to introduce the 
unusual values offered by our system of 
tailoring. 

We have no agents—no dealers—no trav- 
eling salesmen—our values make their own 
customers, and once a Bernard-Hewitt cus- 
tomer, always a Bernard-Hewitt customer. 
But we must secure your first order— 


hence this special offer. 


Guaranteed All Wool 


Blue Serge Suit 
Made to Measure 


Yes, sir, tailored to your individual meas- 


ure from guaranteed all pure worsted, 
serge, blue, light blue or black, by thor- 
oughly reliable, experienced tailors, and in 
the latest metropolitan style—an almost un- 
heard of value in these times of high prices. 

If you don’t care for a serge suit, our big book 
which we will send you free contains generous 
samples of other fabrics; plain and fancy mixtures 
from leading woolen mills. Prices $15 to $35.00. 

The $4.00 Satin Lining free offer goes—no matter 
what selection you make—and we pay all shipping 
charges. We take all the risk—you none—for 
this is 


Our Guarantee! 


Complete Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


You must be pleased in every particular in fit— 
in style—in workmanship and in materials, or we 
don’t want your money. Could anything be fairer? 
Write today-——wear real tailor-made clothes of ex- 
ceptional style and value—dress better and save 
money. ; 

Our big new Spring and Summer Book is ready 
for you—contains 70 samples latest woolens—also 
lowest prices on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. 
It is your guide to correct and economical clothes 
buying. Mail coupon below or send post card at 


once for your copy. 


1 EO 8 Ge Gren tu ores! for | 


Big New Style 
Book 70 Samples 


We Will Line Your First Suit | 


FREE 








ITIP NL 





Bernard Hewitt Co., Desk G-252 
424-434 So. Green St., Chicago, III. 
Please send me your new Spring and Summer 
Style Book with 70 Samples Free—also details of 
your special lining offer. 
Name 


iddress 
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THE “GOEBEN” AND THE “BRESLAU” 


and the “Sultan Osman,” two powerful bat- 
tleships which they had been building for 
the Turkish people, who for convincing rea- 
sons had _ patriotically subscribed their 
hard-earned savings to acquire them? 
Should this perennial bully of little nations 
thus confiscate the proceeds of a Turkish 
popular loan? What more noble or gener- 
ous conduct could there be on the part of 
Turkey’s ancient and faithful friend than 
to repair this robbery by depriving herself 
of her whole Mediterranean force—for a 
reasonable consideration ? 

The Turks melted with warm gratitude 
and incidentally forgot that their new pur- 
chases could not get out of the Dardanelles. 
They renamed them; the “Goeben” becom- 
ing the “Sultan Selim” and the “Breslau” 
the “Midullu.” With much ceremony the 
banner of the Crescent replaced that of the 
Iron Cross, and the rubicund Teuton 
mariners donned the red fez. They also re- 
mained on board and systematically refused 
to let any Turk go below the berth deck. 

Great Britain, France and Russia sent 
a sharp demand to Turkey for the repatria- 
tion of the German crews which, needless 
to say, was not heeded. Germany continued 
all kindness in her offers of help and in- 
struction and before long the bought war- 
ships were put to work in the Black Sea, 
chiefly convoying colliers and creating great 
interest in the Russian fleet there stationed, 
which then comprized ten battleships, two 
cruisers, twenty-two destroyers, eleven sub- 
marines and a lot of miscellaneous craft— 
an array of eighty-seven vessels in all. 

But they did not get the “Goeben” and 
the “Breslau.” The former came to grief 
almost immediately (fall of 1914) by pick- 
ing up a cable connecting two mines which 
exploded on opposite sides of her hull, tear- 
ing huge holes in it but not sinking her. 
That laid her up for three months in the 
little harbor of Stenia on the Bosphorus, 
where her men were made to cultivate a 
furm. The nearest she came to capture was 
when she tackled a Russian squadron and 
caught a salvo of four 12-inch shells square- 
ly against her side. But, as usual, her 
speed saved her and she disappeared in the 
prevailing fog. The “Breslau,” after losing 
heavily in men, got away from a combined 
attack of Russian destroyers. From time 
to time reports of other fights with Rus- 
sians have been published and also of bom- 
bardments of Black Sea ports, but neither 
ship has been put out of action, nor did 
either leave the Dardanelles until their 
fatal venture of a fortnight ago. 

Why they finally tempted fate has not 
yet been explained—perhaps may never be. 
One day at dawn the British destroyer 
“Lizard,” patrolling northeast of the Island 
of Imbros, sighted them steering northerly 
with the “Breslau” in the lead. Single 
handed the “Lizard” attacked, opening fire 
at 11,000 yards. Then some British moni- 
tors hove in sight, to which the “Goeben” 
devoted her attention, the “Breslau” con- 
tinuing the fight with the “Lizard,” which 
was unable to close into torpedo range be- 
cause of the accuracy of the “Breslau’s” 
fire. Meanwhile another British destroyer, 
the “Tigress,” arrived and pitched in with 
the others. The monitors steadily got the 
worst of it, tho fighting doggedly. The de- 
stroyers tried to screen them with great 
clouds of black smoke, but finally the larg- 
est monitor, the “Raglan,” sank and a 
smaller one blew up. The German ships 
ceased firing and once more relying on their 
specd tried to shake off the destroyers. The 
“Breslau” ran into a mine field, keeled over 





(Continued from page 236) 


and went down. The “Goeben” circled once 
around the grave of her comrade and then 
headed for the Dardanelles. Four Turkish 
destroyers and an old Turkish cruiser 
emerged from the Straits only to be torn 
and ripped by fierce fire of the “Tigress” 
and the “Lizard” until they turned and ran 
back. 

Now over the “Goeben,” driving at full 
speed southward, appeared the British 
aeroplanes—far faster than herself and 
making the water around her white with 
their dropping bombs. To avoid them she 
essayed to swing into the channel of the 
Dardanelles, missed her course and struck 
a mine. The great wound crippled her, for 
after that she crawled, water-logged. The 
airmen followed. The Turkish destroyers 
closed around her and tried to help her as 
she painfully surged onward. The “Lizard” 
and the “Tigress,” who had stayed behind 
to rescue the survivors of the “Breslau,” 
were now seeking a chance to deliver their 
torpedoes, but spying a submarine peri- 
scope and knowing that the “Goeben” 
could not escape, started off on the new 
trail. The great ship, with the water in her 
hold steadily rising, staggered thru the nar- 
rows at Chanak and then unable to float 
any longer, beached herself beside the light- 
house at Nagara Point. 

So ends the epic. The “Goeben” and the 
“Breslau” played their parts in the drama 
of German intrigue which dragged Turkey 
unwillingly into the Great War. They 
helped in confining the Russian fleet to the 
Black Sea, outwitted their enemies more 
than once, showed what could be done of- 
fensively by powerful cruisers of superior 
speed acting independently of the battle 
fleet, demonstrated the importance of get- 
ting information ahead of the enemy—and 
last, tho perhaps not least in the Hun es- 
timation—brought to their owners a hand- 
some commercial profit. 

New York City 


ee 


Capital Copy 

When war was declared the army had 
cone horses and mules. Today it has 
344,000. 

Using the very words of President Lin- 
coln during the Civil War, President Wil- 
son today has admonished the army and 
navy to observe the Sabbath. 


Practically all the vast sums loaned to 
our allies since we entered the war are 
spent in the United States for the products 
of our farms, mines and factories. 


All the officers and men of the United 
States army must now undergo “psycho- 
logical” tests. according to the authoriza- 
tion last week of the Surgeon General. 


Japan has just sent the American Red 
Cross a set of six gold cups and a letter of 
merit in appreciation of the Red Cross’s 
donation of $10,000 in relief of the suffer- 
ers from the famine in six perfectures of 
northern Japan and a volcanic eruption. 


All the damage done to the 109 German 
ships by their crews, prior to the seizure 
by the United States Government when 
war was declared, has been repaired and 
these ships are today in service, adding 
mere than 500,000 gross tonnage to our 
war fleets. 

The War Department has published a 
list of the “Banner Communities” who 
filled their entire gross quota by volun- 
tary enlistments, and therefore did not 
need to contribute any men under the 
selective draft act. Oregon led with fif- 
teen counties, South Dakota had twelve. 
and pacifist Kansas eleven. On the whole 
the West, as was to be expected, exhib- 
ited more patriotism than the East or 


South. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAwW—The autocratic 
game is up. 

SENATOR JAMES H. LEwis—Socialism is 
already here. 

LIncotn SrerFENS—~-The Kaiser did not 
start the war. 

Dorotuy Drx — Women regard the 
bachelor as a slacker. 

Emperor Witt1amM—Without Him all 
would have been in vain. 

Etste M. Sears—Do your girls regard 
you as a friend or as a boss? 

THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE—I hope 
to go to Canada after the war. 

Tue Mayor or TopEKA—1In Kansas the 
human nut attains its richest rarest flavor. 

CuarLtes W. MEArsS—If people earn 
without spending, earnings eventually stop. 

Leon TrorzKy—The English are the 
most chauvinistic nation on earth, without 
knowing it. 

Grorce W. PERKINS—I believe the en- 
tire system of finamcing campaigns is funda- 
mentally wrong. 

Otro H. Kann—I believe the Socialist 
state to be an impracticable conception of 
Utopian dreams. 

Rapet Stepven S. Wise—The Middle 
West was slow in coming in, it will be 
slower in going out. 

STEPHEN LEAcocK—The lunch TI like 
best is a beefsteak about one foot square 
and two inches thick. 

Ep Howe—As soon as you tell a woman 
you love her she begins to think up stunts 
whereby you may prove it. 

SenaToR STONE—I charge that Theodore 
Roosevelt is the most potent and willing 
friend of the Kaiser in America. 

Laman Wartney, M.D.—Why will 
women put themselves in the hands of 


charlatans for cosmetic purposes? és 
Pres. Artuur T. HaApLeEy—You took off ere oO e 
your hat to the Yale spirit in the old days, 


you must do more than that today. 


Rev. Percy SticKNEY GRANT—The pub- | f 999 
lic school is the last place “instinctive re- Get hat lavor? 
spect” for officials should be taught. : 
Vicr-ApMIRAL Sato—It has long been That Fascinating Puffed Grain Flavor 
my conviction as a naval man that a na- 
tion’s armament should be merely defensive. 
Brrry SunpAy—It’s the God-forsaken 
gang who run things today who are let- 








Thousands of women, at food expositions, ask where we get that 
wondrous flavor in Puffed Wheat and Rice. 


ting the church go to Hell, not the common We tell them this: That almond flavor comes from heat alone. 
people. The grains are sealed in guns, then rolled for an hour in 550 degrees 

aw eww Yee ~— Petit of heat. That extreme toasting—and that alone—makes Puffed 
Profiteers! Digging gold out of the ground Grains taste like nuts. 


that is soaked with the blood of other men, ° 
Profiteers ! Why These Airy Bubbles? 

Dr. Harvey M. Wmry—The man with They ask why Puffed Grains are so big, so flimsy and so porous. 
false teeth has one advantage, he can take That is due to steam explosions. After an hour of toasting the 
them out and give them a good scrubbing grains are shot from guns. The inner moisture changes to steam, 


€ ‘ ; > . . . . 
at any time. blasts every food cell to pieces. A hundred million steam explosions 
Cnartes FE. Hucnes—Leaders of every occur in every kernel. 


party have rejoiced at the moral and elo- 


quent leadership of the President of the _ They ask the reason for this heroic process. Is it just to make 
United States. enticing cereal tidbits? 

Maxim Gorky—The woods came to meet No; it is done to make whole grains wholly digestible. This is 
us like a dark army, the fir trees spread Prof. Anderson’s process for making hy gienic grain foods. When 
out their wings like large birds, the birches grains are puffed in this way, every atom of the whole grain feeds. 


looked like maidens. Cooking and baking will break part of the food cells. Puffing 
FEx-Ampassapor GERARD — The Hun- blasts them all. 

garians have agreeable manners and are 

able to laugh in a natural way, something 

which seems to be a lost art in Prussia. 


PrincE HonENnLtonrE—Every American Puffed Puffed 








soldier sailing for Europe knows with a W 4 
firm conviction that he is to fight for the heat Rice 
certain freedom and justice of the world. And Corn Puffs 


Cart Sanprurc—If I were driven to 
name one individual who in the English 
language has done most to living men to 
incite new impulses to poetry the chances 





Each 15c Except in Far West 

















: a a ae Think of these as scientific foods, with fruit, float in bowls of milk. Let 
are I would name Ezra Pound. though they seem like food confections. hungry children eat them dry like pea- 
DvuKE Ernst DuNTHER—Were a refer- , Grains puffed in this way do not tax nuts. Use as wafers in soups. 


endum of the German people to be taken the stomach. And there is no waste. Among all the food dainties made of 
today as to the man whom they most de- There are three kinds, so you get a wheat, rice or corn, Puffed Grains 
test, they would give a unanimous vote for variety. Serve like other cereals, mix stand supreme. 
President Wilson because of his pharisee- 
ism 
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happiness? 


No nobler, more enlightening answer to that question—no 
surer clew to happiness—no loftier discussion of the sex relation- 


ship was ever published than 


PERSONAL HELP FOR THE MARRIED 
By PROF. THOS. W. SHANNON, A. M. 


and other eminent specialists 


The ethics of marriag 


marriageable man and woman. 
enn Help for the Married has meant the 


wedded life -for hun 


eds of th 
and husbands. It has 


Thing 772 All (eWorld 2 


UT - her life forever—disillusioned. 

One more home wrecked! 
missed the true meaning of the marriage relation. 

Could she have held him? What is the real secret of married 


the rules of conduct 
often learned too late) rr the laws of sex are 
iscussed in a frank, straight-forward manner that 
will be of inestimable value to every married or 


turning point to happiness—the fulfillment of 
ousands of wives— 
cheated the divorce courts 
innumerable times and brought complete harmony 
out of unbearable misery—it is the book you should 


Any of these books are returnable within five days at full price if not satisfactory to you 


THE S. A. MULLIKIN CO., Dept. 502, Marietta, Ohio 












And all because he and she 


have. There is no pn wd book r- it in the world- 

S028 jal Price—as e present edition 
las’ : ta," Personal Filp for or the W — will pote 
is! ed—c 01 un net—Morocco grain, $1. 
net. Ten cents additional for pos 

Write for Table of el on request. 

If you have a husband, brother, son, relation or 
friend in the army or navy, sen him ‘‘Personal 
Help For Men’’—the same price. It will help to 
keep him well and happy. 





Personal 
By PROF. T. W. SHANNON Personal Hel 
and other eminent authors ii 





PERSONAL HELP SERIES Personal Hide forthe Married Personal Help for Young Women 
Help for Parents 


Single volumes—cloth bound, i 35 net. 
en cents additional for postage, 


ss Help for Boys 


for Men ersonal Hel 


for Gis 
orocco grain, $1.90 
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to use—leaves no greasy resi 








Put vim in 


jaded muscles 


by stimulating and arousing the circulation with 
light applications of Absorbine, Jr., rubbed in 
thorough ly. 
quickly and surely. 


This invigorating liniment acts 
It is fragrant and t 








Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, INC. 
Established 1875 


Bronze Foundry 
550 West 27th St., New York 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
LINCOLN MEDALLION, 5% INCHES DIAMETER 
™N CAST BRONZE. $1.00 POSTPAID 

















ue on the ple 


AbsorbineJ 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


As Absorbine, Jr., is a powerful germicide 





as well as a liniment it is effective for prophy- 


lactic and aseptic uses; it destroys the germs 
in cuts and sores. 


Farmers and mechanics will find Absorbine, Jr., 


especially valuable in taking care of the little in 


u- 
ries that are’ part of theday’s — 
and in relieving soreness and strains. 

Absorbine, Jr., is purely herbal and 
ar to use anywhere. 

Get a bottle today and keep it in 
your desk, in your traveling bag, in 
your medicine cabinet or in the side 

ocket of your automobile. It is 

ealth insurance of a high type. 


$1.25 a bottle 
at druggists or postpaid 
A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent 


to your address upon receipt of 10c in 
stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D. F. 
283 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


PEUTORAUUTEUEEAS EDEN 


Each sae Separate 


—tear out when attended to 


ROBINSON REMINDER 


= out. PA gy = bans ty: lete 5? 
Ss only. jo searc ing thru -- no Ne 
Everything ready for instant reference. Handy pocket in cover. 





2. 
Ladies’ She coping in. =3 fn. 
wnopping Re i] — extra sc di i als 


Extra 
Size B, 2 fe. x5 fe. (; cows to the page) 
Size A, 3 coupons te the pane} 


#2 x7 90c per doz. 
Size L; 244 in. x3% & é couponstothe page) 60c per dos, 
Name id on cover—25c extra 
If not at your stationer’s, order fromus, Stationers write. 


Robinson Mfg. Co., 80 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 


70c per doz. 























HOW BIG IS BAKER? 


(Continued from page 230) 
means the consolidating of purchases of 
army and navy and disturbance at least to 
the navy’s satisfactory system. 
Mr. Baker hasn’t conclusively triumphed, 


| of course, yet he has displayed enough of 


his peculiarly modest and statesmanlike 
character to uphold the conviction held by 
most of the country that the President in 
his choice of men is extraordinary. 

The mass of the observers here appear to 
conclude that just as Mr. Daniels made 
good, just as three months ago he was as- 
sailed from every quarter, so Mr. Baker 
is, also, in for better days. 

Certainly the country must have faith in 
the President, and he cannot have Mr. 
Baker reassuring it every single day. 

The writer is privileged to give an. illus- 
tration of this necessity of faith. He is 
able to state, in short, that instead of the 
universal condemnations of Doctor Garfield 
being justified, the Coal Administrator sim- 
ply did what had to be done for reasons 
he dared not divulge, and demonstrated 
himself one of the strong men here by do- 
ing so. The War Department was gratified, 
no doubt. Doubtless the navy was. Certain- 
ly the Allies were, for England had to have 
the 120 cargoes in the ships that the Gar- 
field order released. There was no way out, 
“in the face cf the tremendous German 


| offensive,” the writer is informed. “England 





| of the War Board, one who 


was down on her knees for those supplies 
and munitions. It made no difference if 
this whole nation had to shut down, those 
ships had to go. We would have lost the 
war if they had not gone, had attack come.” 

This information is permissible now be- 
cause it will reach readers too late to do 
any harm, for the ships concerned will have 
returned from the other side. 

Briefly, then, the closing order was im- 
perative primarily because of the failure 
of the railroads, an utter failure now no 
longer disputable. It was Dr. Hoover and 
Dr. Garfield—and President Wilson—who 
forced the railroads into the open. And 
when the executives of the War Board 
threw up their hands and quit it is a fact 
that the Government took upon its own 
shoulders one of the sorriest messes ever 
handed to a gqod natured people; a mess, 
moreover, that had been hidden from the 
public and from the Government to no 
small extent, by the trained publicity agent 
represents 
twenty-five major corporations, exerts a 
tremendous censorship, and was carried 
right into the consultations of the Council 
of National Defense. 

These things show at least what under- 
currents our Secretary of War must strug- 
gle against. 

And they sustain one’s faith, too, in 
President Wilson and the group of admin- 
istrators he has got about him. 

Washington, D. C. 








February 12th Is the Last Day 


The relatives and friends—particularly 
the dependent wives, children and mothers 
—of more than a million men in the army 
and navy should use their influence in 
favor of a prompt acceptance of the Gov- 
ernment’s insurance. It is the most liberal 
offer of life insurance benefits ever made. 

The poorest paid man in the service can 
afford to accept it. The cost of $10,000 
under age thirty is but $6.50 a month. 

The Government’s policy not only pro- 
tects a man’s dependents in the event of 
his death, but it gives the man himself 
maintenance for life if he is totally dis- 
abled. 
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Pebbles 


HOOVER’S GOIN’ TO GET YOU 
The darned old Hoover pledge has come to 
our house to stay ; 
To frown our breakfast bacon down, and 
take our steak away ; 
It cans our morning waffles, and our sau- 
sage, too, it seems, 
And dilates on the succulence of corn, and 
spuds and beans. 
So skimp the sugar in your cake and leave 
the butter out, 
Or Hoover's goin’ to get you if you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


Oh, gone are the good old days of hot cakes 
thickly spread ; 

And meatless, wheatless, hopeless days are 
reigning in their stead; 

And gone the days of fat rib roasts, and 
two-inch T-bone steaks, 

And doughnuts plump and golden brown, 
the kind that mother makes. 

And when it comes to pie and cake, just 
learn to cut it out, 

Or Hoover's goin’ to get you if you 
Don’t 

Watch 
Out! 


So spread your buckwheats sparingly and 
peel your taters thin; 

And tighten up your belt a notch and don't 
forget to grin. 

And if, sometimes, your whole soul yearns 
for shorteake high and wide, 

And biscuits drenched with honey, and 
chicken butter fried, 

Remember then that Kaiser Bill is short 
on sauer kraut, 

And Hoover’s goin’ to get him if we'll 


Help 
Out! 
Laramie Republican. 


Daughter (admiring a set of mink skins | 
from father)—I can hardly realize that | 
these beautiful furs come from such a} 
small, sneaking beast. 

Father—I don’t ask for thanks, my dear, 
but I must insist on respect.— Williams 
Purple Cow. 


After church parade the (. of FE. padre} 
said, “I wish to speak to those who have 
not been confirmed. Will the men divide 
themselves into two parties, please? Those 
who have fall out on the right and those 
who have not on the left.” Most of us fell 
on the right. In the shuffle I heard this: 
“You been confirmed, Bill?’ “Bet yer life! 
Got the marks on me arm yet.”—NSydney, 
Australia, Bulletin. 


“Please, Sergeant-Major, may I be ex- 
cused from church parade? I’m an agnos: | 
tic.” 

“Don’t you believe in the Ten Command- 
ments, then?’ 

“No, I don’t.” 











| 


“Not even the one about keeping the | 


Sabbath?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you’re the very man I've been 
looking for to serub out the canteen.”— 
Sydney Bulletin. 


The acumen of Julius Rosenwald. who 
subscribed 2,000,000 to the Liberty 
Loan, led a Chicagoan to say: 

“It was impossible to overreach Rosen- 
wald even when he was a boy. 

“One summer day, when a boy, he de- 
livered some eggs to a druggist for egg 
phosphate and such like drinks. The drug- 
gist counted the eggs and there was one 
egg over. Julius demanded it back, but the 
druggist said: 

“No, I'll keep it, and you can have a 
drink at the fountain.’ 

“All right,’ said the boy. 





“ “Now, then,’ said the druggist, ‘what’ll | 


you have? 


“*Egg phosphate,’ said Julius.” —Phila- | 


delphia Bulletin. 
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CONCRETE ROADS 








When the Call Came 
for More Ships 


The CONCRETE ROADS of Snohomish 


County, Wash., were ready for immediate hauling, by motor 
truck, of millions of feet of timber for ships and airplanes. 


Motor trucks carry the ponderous logs over the 106 miles 
of concrete roads in Snohomish County at steady speed, 
365 days a year, without interruption, more quickly and 
dependably than any other means or avenues of transport. 


This is but one instance of road preparedness supporting 
and expediting war preparedness. If concrete road 
systems were available everywhere, the Nation’s vast 
war production as well as its commerce would be un- 
hampered by shortages of fuel and raw materials. Its 
full military and industrial power could be mobilized. 
Concrete highways are as necessary in peaceasin-war. They are 
becoming the very arteries of national life. Systems of them should be 


built, Delay only adds to the enormous burden which the public bears 
in maintaining impermanent highways under heavy motor traffic. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
ATLANTA INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PARKERSBURG SEATTLE 
DALLAS MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON, D.C. 
DENVER MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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To Bankers, 


Lawyers, 
Corporations: 


The demand for accurate, unquestionable means 
of identification, table and unch ble from 
infancy to death, becomes more insistent every day. 


Finger print records are superior to any and all 
methods utilizing signatures, passwords, test ques- 
tions, photographs or physical outline charts. Fin- 
ger print identification systems are the most positive 
and reliable known today. 

Finger print records are almost indispensable in 
handling transactions with persons at a distance, 
those seen only at long intervals of time, foreigners, 
illiterates, children, and those who lack business 
training. 


With finger print identification coming into gen- 
oral use, it remains only to choose the best system 
offered. 


The Bauder Inkless System of Identification is 
more than safe and certain. It is clean and quick. 
It requires no change in ordinary record and filin 
aa of corporation or bank and can be 
wherever positive identification is desired. 

Banks can use the Bauder System for identification to avoid 
payment to wrong persons and to protect depositors as 
well as themselves. It is used for savings accounts, on 
letters of credit, checks and certificates of deposit. 

Lawyers can use the Bauder System, with and without sig- 
nature, on trust deeds, contracts, leases, wills and other 
documents. 

Corporations can use the Bauder System for pay roll sig- 
ee letters of recommendation, and entification 
cards. 








ncha 


Life Insurance Companies can use the Bauder System for 
comparing finger prints on applications for insurance 
when applicants appear for medical examination. Lhe 4 
Pew. fi ies are often requested by 

he insured. 

You will find our booklet, “Finger Prints for 
Bankers,” contains information of interest to all 
men of affairs. It is promptly sent to any address 
on request. 


Thirty-Day Trial Free 


Write us today on your firm’s stationery that you 
want to make a test of the Bauder System and we 
will send you an outfit, by prepaid express, to try at 
our nse for 30 days. After two hours of study 
with the instruction chart, you will find the directions 
for use so simple that you can make, read and com- 
pare any and all finger prints so satisfactorily tha 
you can identify the finger prints of different perso: 
without doubt, hesitancy or mistake. If, at the end 
of 30 days, you are not satisfied, send the outfit back 
to us, express collect. The price of the outfit is $50. 


Bauder Identification Company, 
Sole Owners of Basic Patents of Inkless Finger Print 
Methods and Processes 


Dept. C 712 Astor Trust Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads MR. C. E. BROOKS 


> . 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken gee together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mai. free. Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490D State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


(Continued from page 238) 


grocery and then we are apt to be 
put off with rock candy, muscovado 
or honey. Lemon drops prove useful for 
Russian tea and the “long sweetening” of 
our forefathers has come again into vogue 
in the form of various syrups. The United 
States is accustomed to consume almost a 
fifth of all the sugar produced in the world 
—and just now we can’t get it. 

The shortage has made us realize how 
dependent we have become upon sugar. Yet 
it was, as we have seen, practically un- 
known to the ancients and only within the 
present generation has it become an essen- 
tial factor in our diet. As soon as the chem- 
ist made it possible to produce sugar at a 
reasonable price all nations began to buy 
it in proportion to their means. Americans, 
as the wealthiest people in the world, ate 
the most, ninety pounds a year on the aver- 
age for every man, woman and child. That 
is, each one ate about his weight of sugar in 
a year. The English consumed nearly as 
much as the Americans; the French and 
Germans about half as much; the Balkan 
peoples less than ten pounds per annum; 
and the African savages none. 

Pure white sugar is the first and great- 
est contribution of chemistry to the world’s 
dietary. It is unique in being a single defin- 
ite chemical compound, sucrose, C,.Hy,0,;. 
All natural nutriments are more or less 
complex mixtures. Many of them, like 
wheat or milk or fruit, contain in various 
proportions all of the three factors of foods, 
the fats, the proteids and the carbohy- 
drates, as well as water and the minerals 
and other ingredients necessary to life. But 
sugar is a simple substance, like water or 
salt, and like them is incapable of sustain- 
ing life alone, altho unlike them it is nu- 
tritious. In fact, except the fats there is 
no more nutritious food than sugar, pound 
for pound, for it contains no water and no 
waste. It is therefore the quickest and 
usually the cheapest means of supplying 
bodily energy. But as may be seen from its 
formula as given above it contains only 
three elements, carbon, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, and omits nitrogen and other elements 
necessary to the body. An engine requires 
not only coal but also lubricating oil, water 
and bits of steel and brass to keep it in re- 
pair. But as a source of the energy needed 
in our strenuous life it has no equal and 
only one rival, aleohol. Alcohol is the off- 
spring of sugar, a degenerate descendant 
that retains but few of the good qualities 
of its sire and has acquired some evil traits 
of its own. Alcohol, like sugar, may serve 
to furnish the energy of a steam engine or 
a human body. Used as a fuel alcohol has 
certain advantages, but used as a food it 
has the disqualification of deranging the 


| bodily mechanism. Even a little alcohol will 


impair the accuracy and speed of thought 
and action, while a larger quantity, as we 


| all know from observation if not expe- 





rience, will produce temporary incapacita- 
tion. 

When man feeds on sugar he splits it 
up by the aid of air into water and carbon 
dioxid in this fashion: 

C,,H..0,,+120, > 11H,O + 12CO, 
cane sugar oxygen water carbon dioxid 
When sugar is burned the reaction is just 

the same, 

But when the yeast plant feeds on sugar 
it carries the process only part way and 
instead of water the product is alcohol, a 
very different thing, so they say who have 
tried both as beverages. The yeast or fer- 
mentation reaction is this: 

C,H,0,+ H,0>4C,H,0 +4CO, 


cane sugar water alcohol carbon dioxid 


Alcohol then is the first product of the 
decomposition of sugar, a dangerous half- 
way house. The twin product, carbon 
dioxid, or carbonic acid, is a gas of slightly 
sour taste which gives an attractive tang 
and effervescence to the beer, wine, cider 
or champagne. That is to say, one of these 
twins is a pestilential fellow and the other 
is decidedly agreeable. Yet for several thou- 
sand years mankind took to the first and 
let the second for the most part escape 
into the air. But when the chemist ap- 
peared on the scene he discovered a way of 
separating the two and bottling the harm- 
less one for those who prefer it. An in- 
creasing number of people were found to 
prefer it, so the American soda-water foun- 
tain is gradually driving the Demon Rum 
out of the civilized world. The brewer now- 
adays caters to two classes of customers. 
He bottles up the beer with the alcohol and 
a little carbonic acid in it for the saloon 
and he catches the rest of the carbonic acid 
that he used to waste and sells it to the 
drug stores for soda-water.or uses it to 
charge some non-alcoholic beer of his own. 

This catering to rival trades is not an 
uncommon thing with the chemist. As we 
have seen the synthetic perfumes are used 
to improve the natural perfumes. Cotton- 
seed is separated into oil and meal; the 
oil going to make margarin and the meal 
going to feed the cows that produce butter. 
Some people have been drinking coffee, 
eltho they do not like the taste of it, be 
cause they want the stimulating effect of 
its alkaloid, caffein. Other people liked the 
warmth and flavor of coffee but find that 
caffein does not agree with them. Formerly 
one had to take the coffee whole or let it 
alone. Now one can have his choice, for the 
caffein is extracted for use in certain popu- 
lar cold drinks and the rest of the bean 
sold as caffein-free coffee. 

Most of the “soft drinks” that are now 
gradually displacing the hard ones consist 
of sugar, water and carbonic acid, with 
various flavors, chiefly the esters of the 
fatty and aromatic acids, such as I de- 
scribed in a previous article. These are still 
usually made from fruits and spices and 
in some cases the law or public opinion re- 
quires this, but eventually, I presume, the 
synthetic flavors will displace the natural 
and then we shall get rid of such extrane- 
ous and .indigestible matter as seeds, skins 
and bark. Suppose the world had always 
been used to synthetic and hence seedless 
figs, strawberries and blackberries. Suppose 
then some manufacturer of fig paste or 
strawberry jam should put in ten per cent 
cf little round hard wooden nodules, just 
the sort to get stuck between the teeth or 
caught in the vermiform appendix. How 
long would it be before he was sent to jail 
for adulterating food? But neither jail nor 
boycott has any reformatory effect on 
Nature. 

Nature is quite human in that respect. 
But you can reform Nature as you can 
human beings by looking out for heredity 
and culture. In this way Mother Nature. 
has been quite cured of her bad habit of 
putting seeds in bananas and oranges. Figs 
she still persists in adulterating with par- 
ticles of cellulose as nutritious as sawdust. 
But we can circumvent the old lady at 
this. I got on Christmas a package of figs 
from California without a seed in them. 
Somebody had taken out all the seeds—it 
must have been a big job—and then put the 
figs together again as natural looking as 
life and very much better tasting. 

Sugar and alcohol are both found in 
Nature; sugar in the ripe fruit, alcohol 
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How the sugar beet has gained enormously 
in sugar content under chemical control 


when it begins to decay. But it was the 
chemist who discovered how to extract 
them. He first worked with alcohol and 
unfortunately succeeded. Previous to the 
invention of the still by the Arabian chem- 
ists man could not get drunk as quickly 
as he wanted to because his liquors were 
limited to what the yeast plant could stand 
without intoxication. When the alcoholic 
content of wine or beer rose to seventeen 
per cent at the most the process of fer- 
mentation stopped because the yeast plants 
got drunk and quit “working.” That meant 
that a man confined to ordinary wine or 
beer had to drink ten or twenty quarts of 
water to get one quart of the stuff he was 
after and he had no liking for water. 

So the chemist helped him out of this 
difficulty and got him into worse trouble 
by distilling the wine. The more volatile 
part that came over first contained the 


flavor and most of the alcohol. In this way | 


he could get liquors like brandy and 
whisky, rum and gin, containing from 
thirty to eighty per cent of alcohol. This 
was the origin of the modern liquor prob- 
lem. The wine of the ancients was strong 
enough to knock out Noah and put the 
companions of Socrates under the table, 
but it was not until distilled liquors came 
in that alcoholism became chronic, epi- 
demic and ruinous to whole populations. 
But the chemist later tried to undo the 
ruin he had quite inadvertently wrought by 
introducing alcohol into the world. One of 
his most successful measures was tue pro- 
duction of cheap and pure sugar which, as 
we have seen, has become a large factor in 
the dietary of civilized countries. As a 
country sobers up it takes to sugar as a 
“self-starter” to provide the energy needed 
fer the strenuous life. A five o’clock candy 
is a better restorative than a five o’clock 
highball or even a five o’clock tea for it 
is a true nutrient instead of a mere stimu- 
lant. It is a matter of common observation 
that those who like sweets usually do not 
like alcohol. Women, for instance, are apt 
to eat candy but do not commonly take to 
alcoholic beverages. Look around you at a 
panquet table and you will generally find 
that those who turn down their wine 
glasses generally take two lumps in their 
demi-tasses. We often hear it said that 
whenever a candy store opens up a saloon 
in the same block closes up. Our grand- 
mothers used to warn their daughters: 
“Don’t marry a man who does not want 
sugar in his tea. He is likely to take to 
drink.” So, young man, when next you give 
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In The Nation’s Service 


America is sending its best 
men to fight for freedom, and 
in their honor the whole land 
is dotted with service flags 
carrying the stars of sacrifice. 


It is a far cry from the 
crowded city streets above 
which floats our service flag 
to the telephone exchange 
hidden in thefront-line trenches. 
But the actuating spirit of 
service here and abroad re- 
mains unchanged. 


The Stars and Stripes is the 


emblem which unites us in war 
for human liberty and national 
honor. The service flag is the 
emblem which unites us in 
mutual sympathy for the men 
who give themselves and for 
those who give their men. 


These flags should inspire 
all citizens to greater endeavor 
and greater sacrifice. As one 
of the agencies of preparation 
and military support, the Bell 
System is honored by the op- 
portunity to do its share. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 





One Policy Universal Service 








AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


is now ready for delivery 


READ ANNOUNCEMENT OPPOSITE PAGE 252 


What 15¢sm.Y ou ‘ie Nation's Capital 


ttle matter of AScin stamps or = will brin; ju ¢ Pathfinder 

is’ come on trial. 5 - Pathfinder is a oo 

g | the Nation's center, for the Nation;a eager that priate o si the news of be 

world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now in its 28th year, This pa- 

irs | oer fills the bill without emptying the purse: it costs but $1 a year. If you 

want to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the leastexpense 

of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 
the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everythin; 















which is sincere, reliable, 


€learly, fairly, briefly—here it is, —~" ise to show that you might like sucha paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on SS! 13 
weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we ase glad toiavestin uew friends. The Pathfinder, Box 39 - , Washington, D 
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To Dispel Gloom Read 


Vanity Fair 


Now, more than ever, there is need for what 
the English call “the cheero spirit.” Need 
for keeping a stiff upper lip. Need for 
hiding a long face, for a full measure of 
pluck, and for great good humor. 








© Vanity Fair. 


Vanity Fair cannot build ships. Or move freight. Or go 
over the top with an Enfield. But it can help to dispel 
gloom. It can keep cheerful the men who go and the men 
and women who stay. - It can chronicle that side of the 
war which refuses to be dark—its unquenchable humour, its 
unconscious heroism, its outstanding figures, and mirror— 
cheerfully—the swift current of war-time life at home. 
That is our “ bit” in this war. 


FROM the beginning, England has VANITY FAIR, of course, publishes 
made it a national point of honour serious articles on serious phases 


to see the cheerful side of the war, of the war. It also treats as they de- 
to the complete mystification of the serve those incidents and accidents 
apostles of kultur and hymnsters of war-time life which call .for hu- 
of hate. Punch’s handling of the war morous appreciation or caustic com- 
is famous. Captain Bairnsfather’s ment. Punch has never jested about 
cartoons have made The Bystander a Gallipoli—but it has ridiculed noto- 
household word in the British Em- riety seekers, scorched slackers with 
pire. They have been read with satire, and made sympathetic fun of 
delight in the trenches—and with Tommy’s minor tribulations, So, also, 
horror in Berlin! does Vanity Fair. 


Get the Cheero Spirit: 


Vanity Fair covers the war. But it also publishes—as always— 
news of everything entertaining and amusing in civil life. Not 
only should you have on your library table those publications 
which treat only the most serious aspects of the war in the most 
serious way. But with them, you should also have Vanity Fair, 
which echoes the songs of the Sammies, the skirl of the pipers, 
and does its bit to maintain the cheero spirit here at home. 


The men who have gone to camp have left their familiar worlds 
behind them. They are hungry for news. They need laughter. 
They want something amusing to read. There is nothing you 
could give them that would more exactly fit their needs than 
Vanity Fair. 


9 Issues of Vanity Fair for $2 


ten, if you mail the coupon now 


If you do not know Vanity 
Fair, or would like to know it 
better, you may have the next 
nine issues for $2—and even 
ten, if you mail the coupon now. 


You think nothing—in your poor 
deluded way—of spending $2 for 
x single theatre ticket, or two 
face gardenias. Yet for that very 
#2 you may have ten months of 
Vanity Fair, and with it more en- 
tertainment than you would get 
from a winter of problem plays, 
or a five-foot shelf of novels. 


Attention! Eyes right! Salute the 
coupon! Tear it off, fill it out, and let 
Vanity Fair keep you—for ten months 
—in step with the times. 











a box of candy to your best girl and she 
offers you some, don’t decline it. Eat it and 
pretend to like it, at least, for it is quite 
possible that she looked into a physiology 
and is trying you out. You never can tell 
what girls are up to. 

In the army and navy ration the same 
change has taken place as in the popular 
dietary. The ration of rum has been mostly 
replaced by an equivalent amount of candy 
or marmalade. Instead of the tippling 
trooper of former days we have “the choco- 
late soldier.” No previous war in history 
has been fought so largely on sugar and 
so little on alcohol as this one. Since the 
war has both reduced the supply and in- 
creased the demand we all feel the sugar 
famine and it is a mark of patriotism to 
refuse candy and to drink coffee unsweet- 
ened. This, however, is not, as some think, 
the mere curtailment of a superfluous or 
harmful luxury, the sacrifice of a pleasant 
sensation. It is a real deprivation and a 
serious loss to national nutrition. For there 
is no reason to think the constantly rising 
curve of sugar consumption had yet reached 
its maximum or. optimum. Individuals over- 
eat, but not the population as a whole. Ac- 
cording to experiments of the Department 
ef Agriculture men doing heavy labor may 
udd three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
their daily diet without any deleterious 
effects. This is at the rate of 275 pounds a 
year, which is three times the average con- 
sumption of England and America. But 
the Department does not state how much 
au girl doing nothing ought to eat between 
meals. 

Of the 2500 to 3500 calories of energy 
required to keep a man going for a day the 
best source of supply is the carbohydrates, 
that is, the sugars and starches. The fats 
that we considered a fortnight ago are 
more concentrated but are more expensive 
and less easily assimilable. The proteins are 
Iso more expensive and their decomposi- 
tion products are more apt to clog up the 
system. Common sugar is almost an ideal 
food. Cheap, clean, white, portable, imper- 
ishable, unadulterated, pleasant-tasting, © 
yverm-free, highly nutritious, completely 
soluble, altogether digestible, easily assim- 
able, requires no cooking and leaves no 
residue. Its only fault is its perfection. It 
is so pure that a man cannot live on it. 
Your square lumps give one hundred cal- 
ories of energy. But twenty-five or thirty- 
five times that amount would not consti- 
tute a day’s ration, in fact one would ulti- 
mately starve on such fare. It would be 
like supplying an army with an abundance 
of powder but neglecting to provide any 
bullets, clothing or food. To make sugar 
the sole food is impossible. To make it the 
main food is unwise. It is quite proper for 
inan to separate out the distinct ingredients 
of natural products—to extract the butter 


.from the milk, the casein from the cheese, 


the sugar from the cane—but he must not 
forget to combine them again at each meal 
with the other essential food stuffs in their 
proper proportions. 

Sugar is not a synthetic product and the 
business of the chemist has been merely to 
extract and purify it. But this is not so 
simple as it seems and every sugar factory 
has had to have its chemist. He has ana- 
lyzed every mother beet for a hundred 
years. He has watched every step of the 
process from the cane to the crystal lest 
the sucrose should invert to the less sweet 
and non-crystallizable glucose. He has test- 
ed with polarized light every shipment of 
sugar that has passed thru the custom 
house, much to the mystification of con- 
gressmen who have often wondered at the 
money and argumentation expended in a 
tariff discussion over the question of the 
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precise angle of rotation of the plane of 
vibration of infinitesimal waves in a hypo- 
thetical ether. 

The reason for this painstaking is 
that there are dozens of different sugars, 
so much alike that they are difficult to 
separate. They are all composed of the 
same three elements, C, H and O, and 
eften in the same proportion. Sometimes 
two sugars differ only in that one has a 
right-handed and the other a left-handed 
twist to its molecule. They bear the same 
resemblance to one another as the tw» 
gloves of a pair. Cane sugar and beet 
sugar are when completely purified the 
same substance, that is, sucrose, C,,H,,.0,;. 
The brown and straw-colored sugars, which 
our forefathers used and which we are 
now again using, are essentially the same 
but have not been so completely freed 
from moisture and the coloring and flavor- 
ing matter of the cane juice. Maple sugar 
is mostly sucrose. So partly is honey. Can- 
dies are made chiefly of sucrose with the 
addition of glucose, gums or starch, to give 
it the necessary consistency and of such 
colors and flavors, natural or synthetic, as 
may be desired. Practically all candy, even 
the cheapest, is nowadays free from dele- 
terious ingredients in the manufacture, tho 
it is liable to become contaminated in the 
handling. In fact sugar is about the only 
food that is never adulterated. It would 
be hard to find anything cheaper to add 
to it that would not be easily detected. 

Besides the big family of sugars which 
are all more or less sweet, similar in struc- 
ture and about equally nutritious, there 
are, very curiously, other chemical com- 
pounds of altogether different composition 
which taste like sugar but are not nutri- 
tious at all. One of these is a coal tar 
derivative, discovered accidentally by an 
American student of chemistry, Ira Rem- 
son, afterward president of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and named by him 
“saccharin.” This has the composition 
C,H,COSO,NH, and as you may observe 
from the symbol it contains sulfur(S) and 
nitrogen(N) and the benzene ring (C,H,) 
that are not found in any of the sugars. It 
is several hundred times sweeter than sugar, 
tho it has also a slightly bitter after taste. 
A minute quantity of it can therefore take 
the place of a large amount of sugar in 
syrups, candies and preserves, so because 
it lends itself readily to deception its use 
in food has been prohibited in the United 
States and other countries. But now,’ on 
account of the shortage of sugar, it is com- 
ing again into use. The European govern- 
ments now encourage what they formerly 
tried to prevent, and it is customary in 
Germany or Italy to carry about a package 
of saccharin tablets in the pocket and drop 
one or two into the tea or coffee. Such 
reversals of administrative attitude are not 
uncommon. When the use of hops in beer 
was new it was prohibited by British law. 
But hops became customary nevertheless 
and now the law requires hops to be used 
in beer. When workingmen first wanted to 
form unions, laws were passed to prevent 
them. But now, in Australia for instance, 
the laws require workingmen to form 
unions. Governments naturally tend to -a 
conservative reaction against anything new. 

It is amusing to turn back to the pure 
food agitation of ten years ago and read 
the sensational articles in the newspapers 
about the poisonous nature of this danger- 
ous drug, saccharin, in view of the fact 
that it is now being used by millions of 
people in Europe in amounts greater than 
once seemed to upset the tender stomachs 
of the Washington “poison squads.” But 
saccharin does not appear to be responsible 
for any fatalities yet, tho people are said 
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DAVE: ‘‘Say, dad, I've discovered a great HIS DAD: “You're some discoverer. Dave. 















thing for razors—3-in-One Oil. Just use Pretty soon you'll discover that there are 
a drop on blade and strop, and vou get seven days in a week. Why, young man, 
one of those fine velvety shaves you read /'ve been using 3-in-One on my razors and 
about!" strop for years!"* 


3-in-One Oil Prevents Razor Rust 


” 


BVERY man knows the agony your face feels when the razor “‘ pulls. 


of a “pulling” razor. But many 3-in-One Oil prevents rust from form- 
don’t know why it “pulls.” Look at ing. Do this: Moisten your thumb and 
any razor’s cutting edge forefinger with a drop of 3-in-One. 
As a Draw the razor blade gently between 
a ime ¢ through a magnifying them. Do this before and after shav- 
glass and you ll see why. ing, and your razor will never 


. » “‘nall.°” 
A razor is like a 


miniature saw— 
it has teeth. Moisture 
collects between these 
tiny teeth. Rust re- 3-in-One Oil is sold at all 
sults. The naked eye stores, in 25c -Handy Oil 
can’t see this rust—but Cansand in 15c, 25c and 
its effect is what 50c bottles. 


Three-in-One Oil Company 


165 UR. Broadway 
New York 


Also rub a few drops of 3-in-One 
well into your strop occasionally. 
Keeps it soft and pliable. 








Free 


On request we will 
send a generous sam- 
ple of 3-in-One Oil and 

our Razor Circular—both 
free. 


A COURSE IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
THE SOCIAL RECITATION 


By A. S. Beatman, A. M. 
Head of History Department, Julia Richman High School, New York City. 


Teachers of the Social Sciences should send for this brochure. It is free. Write to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street - - New York 




















- Fifty-eighth Annual Statement of the | 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(NOW PURELY MUTUAL) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President } 
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The Voice 
of the English 
Speaking 
World 


The Christian Science 
Monitor —the international 
daily newspaper, is a vehicle 
for conveying daily to the 
progressive element through- 
out the English speaking 
world a more comprehensive 
understanding of world 
events than can be given 
through the columns of a 
newspaper of local circula- 
tion. History is being made 
rapidly, and true news edi- 
torially analyzed, free from 
the contaminating influence 
of selfishness in its various 
forms, helps every citizen to 
be a more potent factor in 
human affairs. 

The Christian Science 
Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at 
news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading- 
rooms at 3c a copy. A 
monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c,a sample copy on 
request. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 











Scientific methods with practi- 
cal a for the ministry. 
brary. 


HARTFORD ge faculty and li 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both for- SEMINARY 


eign and resident. Open tocol- 
tege graduates of all churches. 

Associated with Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and «ther tay workers. 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service. 
Address M, W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 














Sell Your Own Real Estate 


No matter where it is. Pay no fees or commis- 
sions. SELL QUICKLY—AND FOR CASH— 
by using The Simplex Selling Plans. 56,000 
properties already sold by this efficient method. 
Send for valuabie information FREE. 


SIMPLEX CO., Dept 33, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 
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to be heartily sick of it. And well they 
may be, for it is not a substitute for sugar 
except to the sense of taste. Glucose may 
be regarded as a substitute for sucrose and 
margarin for butter, since they not only 
taste much the same but have about the 
same food value. But to serve saccharin in 
the place of sugar is like giving a rubber 
bone to a dog. It is reported from Europe 
that the constant use of saccharin gives 
one eventually a distaste for all sweets. 
This is quite likely, altho it means the 
reversal within a few years of prehistoric 
food habits. Mankind has always associated 
sweetness with food value, for there are 
few sweet things found in nature except 
the sugars. We think we eat sugar be- 
cause it is sweet. But we do not. We eat 
it because it is good for us. The reason it 
tastes sweet to us is because it is good for 
us. So man makes a virtue out of neces- 
sity, a pleasure out of duty, which is the 
essence of ethics. 

In the ancient days of Ind the great 
Raja Trishanku possest an earthly para- 
dise that had been constructed for his 
delectation by a magician. Therein grew 
all manner of beautiful flowers, savory 
herbs and delicious fruits such as had 
never been known before outside heaven. 
Of them all the Raja and his hareems 
liked none better than the reed from which 
they could suck honey. But Indra, being a 
jealous god, was wroth when he looked 
down and beheld mere mortals enjoying 
such delights. So he willed the destruction 
of the enchanted garden. With drought and 
tempest it was devastated, with fire and 
hail, until not a leaf was left of its lux- 
uriant vegetation and the ground was bare 
as a threshing floor. But the roots of the 
sugar cane are not destroyed tho the stalk 
be cut down; so when men ventured to 
enter the desert where once had been this 
garden of Eden, they found the cane had 
grown up again and they carried away 
cuttings of it and cultivated it in their 
gardens. Thus it happened that the nectar 
of the gods descended first to monarchs 
and their favorites, then was spread among 
the people and carried abroad to other 
lands until now any child with a penny in 
his hand may buy of the best of it. So it 
has been with many things. So may it be 
with all things. 

QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 


You will see from the dictionary that the 
genealogy of the word “sugar” is (1) Sanscrit, 
(2) Arabic, (3) Spanish, (4) French, (5) 
English. Explain from this the history of sugar 
and trace on a map the course of its migration. 

Read in the encyclopedia or any available 
books about the processes of making sugar from 
cane and from beets. 

Why is the liquor problem more serious now 
than in ancient times? 

Cite from the Bible or other ancient litera- 
ture passages showing how highly honey was 
esteemed. Can you think of any similar say- 
ings and usages of today? 

What is the difference between sugar cane 
and sugar beet culture in the kind of labor it 
requires and the type of community it supvorts? 

Can you think of any other instances besides 
sugar where a pleasant taste is indicative of 
food value? Can you think of any exceptions to 
the rule besides saccharin? 

“The Cane Sugar Industry” (Bul'etin No. 53, 
Miscellaneous Series, Department of Commerce, 
50 cents) gives agricultural and manufacturing 
costs in Hawaii, Porto Rico, Louisiana and Cuba. 

“Sugar and Its Value as Food.” by Mary 
Hinman Abel. (Farmer’s Bulletin No. 535, De- 
partment of Agriculture, free.) 

“Production of Sugar in the United States 
and Foreign Countries,” by Perry Elliott. (De- 
partment of Agriculture, 10 cents.) 

“Conditions in the Sugar Market January to 
October, 191%,” a pamphlet published by the 
American Sugar Refining Company, 117 Wall 
street, New York, gives an admirable survey of 
the present situation as seen by the refiners, 
from which we borrow our maps. 

“Cuban Cane Sugar.” by Robert Wiles, 1916 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 75 cents), an 
attractive little book in simple language. 

“The Story of Sugar.” by Prof. G. T. Sur- 
face of Yale (Appleton, 1910). A very interest- 
ing and reliable book. 
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AUGUSTA, GA. 


PARTRIDGE INN 


Three blocks from famous golf 
courses, 





Modern equipment thruout. 

75 Private bath room suites. 

White service in kitchen and din- 
ing room. 

Noted for homelike atmosphere 
and excellent cuisine. 

Catering to clientele of highest 
standard, 

For booklets and rates address: 


The Management 




















THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I, THayer, M. D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga 
Springs. Refined homelike, well equipped. New bath houses, 
swimming pool. Electric and Nauheim baths, Booklets. 


HIGH CLASS ASSISTANCE ee ee 


Outlines, briefs, research. Reasonable rates. BUREAU 
OF RESEARCH, 318 East Sth Street, New Albany, Ind. 
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DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co, 
First Preferred Dividend No. 14 
Original Preferred Dividend No. 48 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and Origi- 
nal Preferred Capital Stock of the Company, for 
the period commencing November 1, 1917, and 
ending January 31, 1918, will be paid by checks 
mailed February 15, 1918, to stockholders of record 
at 3:30 o’clock P, M. Jammary 31, 1918 
F, HOCKENBEAKER, 
Vine- President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, January 31, 1918, 


UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
January 29, 1918. 
A regular dividend of one percent and an extra 
dividend of one-half of one percent has been de- 
clared on the Capital Stock of this Company, 
payable March 1, 1918, to stockholders of record 











at the close of business on February 7, 1918. 
N. H. CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 
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Food Will Win the War 


LESSONS IN AMERICA’S PART IN THE 
WORLD’S FOOD PROBLEM, PREPARED 
BY THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FOR THE INDEPENDENT 




















Wheat Will Win 


E have learned something about 

W the nature of food and the food 

needs of the body. For a long time 
we have heard the saying: “Bread is the 
staff of life.” As civilization and plenty in- 
crease wheat bread becomes more and more 
the foundation of human diet. 

Wheat was grown long before the days 
of history, for our very first records show 
it as an already cultivated grain. It belongs 
to the grass family, and its fruit or seed 
is the part we use for food. 

There are three parts of this wheat seed 
—the germ; the kernel; the bran or outer 
covering. The germ contains cellulose, pro- 
tein, sugar and fat; the kernel contains 
starch, protein and sugar; the outer cov- 
ering is largely cellulose and mineral 
matter. The most important protein sub- 
stance in wheat is called gluten. 

According to the figures for the world 
crop of 1916, the countries which produced 
the most wheat were, in order: United 
States, Russia in Europe, India, Canada. 
As far as we have 1917 figures they indi- 
cate the same order exactly with the en- 
trance of Argentina as fifth in line, this 
crop being harvested at the very end of the 


_ year. 


Russia is the one of all these countries 
which is closed to the world’s commerce. 
But let us look at the situation among the 
others. There is an estimated reserve of 
exportable wheat in Australia of approxi- 
mately 136,000,000 bushels, in India of 
80,500,000 bushels, in Argentina of 86,000,- 
000 bushels, while the new Australian crop 
is expected to add about 110,000,000 bush- 
els to the Australian supply. Altho not 
actually closed to commerce, this Aus- 
tralian wheat is virtually cut off from trade 
by length of route. Small cargoes of wheat 
coming across the Pacific in sailing vessels 
to us, are transported across continent and 
reshipped from the Atlantic seaboard. 

Belgium, Italy, Great Britain and France 
are largely dependent on the outside world 
for supplies. Ships to move supplies are 
scarce and the ocean routes are dangerous 
because of submarine attack. Our country 
is the nearest and best able to cope with 
these conditions. We must help! 

Our 1917 wheat crop is estimated at 
650,000,000 bushels. This is a slight in- 
crease over 1916, but is behind the average 
for the years 1911-1915. By the first of 
last December we had exported all our 
surplus out of our production. We must 
send 90,000,000 bushels more. This must 
come out of our savings. 

Every one of us can help by using other 
cereals. Remember this: there is no pure 
wheat bread in Europe except among the 
soldiers. All other bread there is mixt with 
some other cereal. Only the fighting men 
get pure wheat bread. 

The United States Food Administration 
asks us to have at least one entirely wheat- 
less meal every day, and two wheat saving 
days every week, when we shall substitute 
for part of the wheat other cereals, such as 
corn, hominy, rice, rye, oatmeal or more 
potatoes. We have plenty of these. Bread 
is not only the staff of life; it is the sup- 
port of the soldier. Each one of us must 
do his and her share to make American 
wheat win the war. 





New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Abstract from the Seventy-fourth Annual Report 
For the Year ending December 3}, 1917 








Gross Assets . . . . . . . $84,549,287.15 
Increase, $5,453,786.46 
Policy Reserve and other Liabilities, $79,129,280.41 
Increase, $5,400,232.10 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard . $5,420,006.74 
Increase, $53,554.36 
Received for Premiums . . . $12,340,506.56 
Increase, $1,272,669.42 
Total Income . . . . . . . $16,141,149.23 
Increase, $1,379,118.39 
New Insurance Paid-for . . + $54,783,039.00 
Increase, $10,606,266.00 
Total Insurance in Force . . . . $375,494,658.00 
Increase, $38,089,954.00 
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GETTING THE BEST OUT OF A BOOK 


to forget ourselves or to find our- 
selves; and it might be said with 
equal appropriateness that we read to feed 
ourselves. 
A book should be 
food. Some books 


S «ore has said that we read either 


regarded as mental 
are the dainty ices and 
others form the staple diet for mental 
brawn. We need intellectual digestion as 
well as stomachic digestion, for a book 
should be assimilated into our thought and 
become part of our life and conduct. To 
accomplish this we must know how to get 
the best out of reading. 

It was interesting last summer to ask 
different people at Chautauqua how they 
get the best out of books. 

Miss Ida Tarbell makes copious notes 
and all reading is grist to her mill. “Mak- 
ing notes as I read is a habit of years,” she 
replied in answer to my question: “If I 
haven't my notebook handy, I mark the 
passage with a dot and then note the num- 
ber of the page and a catch-word on a fly- 
leaf in the back part of the book. When 
traveling I do not make full notes, but in- 
dicate the passages and make the notes 
on my return home. In reading I gener- 
ally have some definite object in mind, 
without any thought of using it directly, 
altho I often find applicable suggestions. 
In general reading I always keep my sub- 
ject in mind. I am now planning to write 
a book on Lincoln’s religion in life and I 
may find a suggestion in a novel. I always 
have that in mind in any reading, no mat- 
ter what it may be, so that the book in 
hand yields me its best in that way.” 

Dean Andrew F. West’ of Princeton 
University is a most painstaking reader. 
When he has finished a book its divisions 
and subdivisions, markings and submark- 
ings, make it look like a bit of landscape 
gardening, but he has got the best out of 
every page. 

“The danger of reading is reading in a 
listless way,” said the Dean; “I have seen 
a college professor read a book with the 
same lack-luster eye as that of a cow look- 
ing at a pasture. Others read with such 
lightning speed that they scarcely seem to 
look at a page before they have taken in the 
contents. But most of us are just human 
readers and come in between these two. 

“There are three points to be kept in 
mind by which we may get the most out 
of our books. The first thing is to read 
the table of contents. This indicates what 
is in the storehouse for us. Two years ago 
I read a book on international law to see 
if there was any international law left. I 
got more from the table of contents than 
from all the rest of the books. From it I 
learned that we have laws of peace, laws 
of war, the laws of neutrals. That was 
about all that, at the time of reading, was 
' still applicable. 

“The second thing is to read the book 
with pencil in hand. If we read without a 
pencil we shall find the next day that we 
do not retain what we have read. Some 
people are afraid to mark a copy; unless 
the book is very expensive or belongs to 
someone else, marking will prove very 
beneficial. 
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BY IDA B. COLE 


SECRETARY OF THE CHAUTAUQUA 
HOME READING CIRCLE 


“In reading the first chapter, I number 
the points as they are given. If there is 
something that I do not believe or under- 
stand, I put a question mark after it. 
After finishing each chapter I go back over 
it and review the points. 

“Thirdly, when the book is read I go 
back over it chapter by chapter, picking 
out the chief points of each division and 
getting the connection of each one to the 
whole. When I have finished the book I 
have the boiled-down beef extract. I then 
go over it again and in the light of the 
book as a whole I answer what questions 
I can.” 


X-GOVERNOR G. H. HODGES of 

Kansas gets the best out of a book by a 
auite different method. “I read and reread a 
book until I can take the author's ideas and 
clothe them in my own thought,” said Mr. 
Hodges; “I do not take notes, for I am 
blessed with a retentive memory and I can 
carry what I want to remember in my 
memory without the use of notes. I sup- 
pose that would be necessary if one were 
reading for literary or research work, but 
I am a business man and read for pleas- 
ure and instruction. I have memorized 
about two-thirds of Eugene Field’s and 
about twenty of Riley’s poems. At one time 
I could repeat from memory at least three- 
fourths of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
which I memorized when a youth. I know 
people whose mentality is stronger than 
mine who do take notes when reading, but 
I get the best out of my books by never 
reading anything which is not worth while 
and the books I do read I study. When I 
find a worth-while book or poem, I read it 
carefully, then I analyze it, then I study 
it, not superficially but trying to compre- 
hend what the author means. I study not 
merely his words, but his impelling mo- 
tive. This kind of reading tests books. 

“A person will not spend this amount 
of time on trash. You will soon read only 
the very best. I follow the same rule with 
my magazine reading. I take a number of 
magazines but never read any one of them 
thru. I take one ‘for the editorials and 
read nothing else in it, maybe. I look over 
the pages and select the article which I 
want, then I study that article painstak- 
ingly until I have made its thought mine. 
In reading history I read chronologically ; 
for instance, if I am reading the events 
of 1860 in our own country I read along 
the lines which led up to that event. I 
read everything bearing on it. I follow 
that thought to its conclusion and I go 
back for a basis. To get the best out of 
poetry, memorize it. It is easy because of 
its harmony and a person devoid of har- 
mony is not in touch with the infinite. I 
read books for the cultivation of my own 
individuality and I get the best out of 
them by hanging to them, reading and re- 
reading until they are practically my own.” 

“Never read critically,” advises Mrs. 


Helen R. Martin, author of “Tillie, the 
Mennonite Maid,” “Erstwhile Susan” and 
other popular books. “Suspend all critical 
judgment and just let yourself be carried 
along and examine your impressions. If you 
go at a thing critically, whether it be a 
book or a picture, you don’t get the joy 
out of it. After reading, I examine my- 
self. Why am I pleased with the book? 
What gave me joy? Art is for pleasure, in- 
cidentally it elevates.” 

Dr. Elmer B. Bryan, president of Col- 
gate University, reads a book three times. 
“I want to understand it as I go along,” 
he explained; “I do not pass over a sen- 
tence unless I understand it. I read it the 
second time to get the organization and 
method in the book. I read it the third 
time for purpose of retention and make 
copious notes in the margin. I aim to un- 
derstand it as I read along, to get the 
way the subject is worked out, and then 
to remember what seems to me important. 
Reading may be a big asset or it may be 
a big liability. Many pupils fail in school 
because of their inability to read. Some of 
them make a sieve of their minds by read- 
ing omnivorously, not harmful literature, 
but just light books, read and forgotten. 
Such reading is a liability because one does 
not remember. To get the best out of a 
book you must read to remember. Do not 
indulge in scattered reading. If you skim 
a book, do it carefully so as to get all the 
cream. We should do three things with 
our reading. First, be impressed; second, 
meditate and reflect on it; third, give out. 
There is little value in being impressed 
unless it leads to meditation. What one 
takes in is of little worth unless one 
thinks it thru carefully and then expresses 
it fully for someone else.” 

From these interviews it will be clear 
that the best method is that best calcu- 
lated to yield the intended result. 


HE Chautauqua Home Reading Circle 

advocates daily mental nourishment. 
Twenty minutes a day is sufficient time to 
cover the required reading. It provides 
what dietitians call a well-balanced ration. 
Its slogans have always been, “Put system 
into your reading,” “Use spare minutes 
for education.” It gives not simply four 
books and current topics each year, but in- 
numerable aids which help the reader get 
“the meat” out of each page, direct him to 
collateral reading and suggest connecting 
lines of thought. It does not do his think- 
ing for him, but it opens his mind to new 
riches and possibilities, and helps him cor- 
relate his knowiedge, and to read both an- 
alytically and synthetically. If he follows 
these helps he cannot fail to get the best 
out of the printed page. 

The aim of the course is not only to fur- 
nish information but to help the reader 
Gevelop a discriminating taste for good lit- 
erature and to teach him to so use a book 
that it shall contribute to mental growth 
and enlarged vision by increasing the num- 
ber of interests in life. According to his 
earnestness he will evolve his own method 
for getting the best out of a book. 

Chautauqua, New York 








